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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

THEIR IMPORTANCE TO AMERICAN CITIZENS 

By Joun D. Fitz-Greraip 

HE study of foreign languages in general, whether ancient or 

modern, has never been given in this country the recognition 
that it deserves. It has never been given the recognition that for 
our own good we ought to have given it. In this respect we are 
far behind most of the countries of Occidental Europe, and far 
behind most of the countries of Hispanic America, despite our 
belief in the superiority of our educational system over that of 
other countries. 

In the earlier days of our history, the college-preparatory course 
and the course in the colleges themselves gave adequate recogni- 
tion to the importance of the study of Latin and Greek. Later the 
colleges admitted that modern languages were also of considerable 
importance, and made preparation for the teaching of some of 
them. There was a period during which Italian was the most 
popular modern foreign language, and we had ‘Ticknor as professor 
of Italian at Harvard, and at Columbia, Lorenzo Da Ponte, the 
author of the libretti of Mozart’s celebrated operas Figaro and 
Don Giovanni. ‘There was another period during which Spanish 
was most highly in favor, and some of the leading names among 
our literary men are intimately connected with that vogue: Wash- 
ington Irving, William Hickling Prescott, George Ticknor and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the latter of whom was also con- 
nected with a later Italian vogue, when he translated into English 
verse Dante’s Divine Comedy. From about 1828 Longfellow had 
been teaching all the Romance languages at Bowdoin College. 
To the period of the Spanish vogue belongs also the production 
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of the Spanish-English and English-Spanish dictionary by Mariano 
Velazquez de la Cadena, Professor of the Spanish language and 
literature at Columbia College, which dictionary has the unique 
distinction of having served for more than half a century as the 
standard dictionary used by the English-speaking world in its 
study of Spanish, and by the Spanish-speaking world in its study 
of English. The vogue of French and German was steadier during 
these early days than was that of Spanish and Italian, although 
it produced a less lasting effect on our own literature than did the 
vogue of Spanish and Italian. 

But all of these interests in modern foreign languages con- 
cerned, for the most part, only the chosen few who went to college 
or who were planning to go to college. They did not affect the great 
body of our people. 

With the rapid multiplication of our colleges and of our high 
schools, our people at large might have been influenced by the 
interests and experience of our intellectual leaders, and they might 
have been brought to a full realization of the importance of the 
study of modern foreign languages. But the multiplication of 
colleges was quite properly far outstripped by the multiplication 
of high schools, and both movements were accompanied by a still 
more rapid democratization of our entire educational system. 
Subjects that required long years of patient, carefully co-ordinated 
work, wherein each link was essential to the work that was to 
follow it, were no longer popular. The demand for teachers in all 
the subjects that had been taught in the college-preparatory 
courses, including the modern foreign languages, exceeded the 
supply. New subjects were also being demanded and recom- 
mended. Languages sufiered in the competition because languages 
are habit-forming subjects and therefore require longer preparation 
than do some other subjects. Haste to supply the positions made 
it necessary to curtail the time devoted to training. The demand 
that other things be admitted to the sound curriculum of the 
college-preparatory courses made it necessary to cut down the 
time devoted to subjects that required a series of years for sound 
acquisition. The reductio ad absurdum was reached when two or 
three years ago a prominent specialist in “‘education” said to the 
present writer that even in the college-preparatory courses foreign- 
language study of any and every kind ought to be limited to not 
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more than two full years of one period per day. The result has 
been that our “‘experts in education” have effectually prevented 
our youth from reaping the full fruit of the vast interest in modern 
languages that has swept over the country in the last twenty years. 
It is true that, despite the attitude of the aforesaid specialist in 
education (who is far from being unique in his position), French, 
German, and Spanish are frequently met with in the curricula of 
all types of high-schools (not merely in the former college-prepara- 
tory curriculum); but even a hasty analysis of those curricula will 
show that in the vast majority of cases the pupil can not get a 
consistent four-year course in any language; and still less often 
can he get in addition to a four-year course in one language, a 
consistent, carefully co-ordinated two-year or three-year course in 
a second language. And even in the relatively few schools where 
such possibilities exist, the pupil is often actually guided by his 
teachers or his principal away from a consistent language program. 
The present writer believes that he knows whereof he speaks, for 
the thing just mentioned happened to a member of his own family 
in his own home high school (one of the most celebrated in the 
country) while he himself was a pupil therein, and he has been 
carefully watching that problem ever since he himself became a 
teacher. 

That it is not necessary thus to cut up into unprofitable pieces 
the foreign language work of the pupils was amply demonstrated 
by the Interlocking Committee on the Co-ordination of Language 
Study for the High Schools of Illinois in its report to the annual 
High School Conference held in 1919, for in that report it demon- 
strated the feasibility of teaching three foreign languages (four 
years, three years and two years, respectively) in the four-year 
college-preparatory course, leaving an equal number of periods 
for all non-language studies, in addition to a full four-year course 
in the study of English; and in the non-college-preparatory course 
of four years, the feasibility of teaching two foreign languages 
(four years and two years, respectively), with twice as many 
periods devoted to all non-language study, and, in addition, a four 
year course in the study of English. Consequently, if our pupils 
and their parents once become convinced of the importance of several 
modern forcign languages to us as citizens of the United States, and as 
citizens of the world, and of the necessity of long, carefully co-ordinated 
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courses in these languages to give us the command thereof that we necd 
if our knowledge of them is to be effective, they can demand these 
courses and get them. 


ADVANTAGES OF A MASTERY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


What are the advantages of a mastery of French, German, and 
Spanish, the modern foreign languages that are most often offered 
in high school curricula? A good knowledge of any foreign language 
introduces us to the psychology of another race or people and opens 
the door for us to come to know at first hand their history, their 
literature, their philosophy, their science, their art, their culture: 
in short, their contribution to our civilization of today. This is 
true of all languages. Their relative importance to us, therefore, 
depends upon the worth of their contribution to our present civili- 
zation. China is a great country. It is said to possess a rich 
literature. But its contributions to our western civilization cannot 
be compared with those of France; neither have its relations with 
us here in the United States been as close and as influential as 
have those of Spain and of Spanish America. Poland has had an 
exceedingly romantic history, and it has produced some powerful 
writers and some exquisite musical geniuses. But its influence on 
the development of western civilization cannot compare with that 
of Germany. In some ways the influence of Italian on the history 
of our culture has been at least as significant as that of French, 
German, or Spanish, and many of the arguments adduced further 
on in this paper in favor of the study of these languages apply 
equally to the study of Italian. But at present it is taught in 
comparatively few high schools and we do not here specifically 
treat it. 

What then are the specific advantages that, as citizens of the 
United States and as citizens of the world, we can gain from a 
mastery of French, German, and Spanish? 

Refore taking up the specific advantages that are obtainable 
through mastery of each language, let us examine an advantage 
that is alleged in favor of all of them, but which in every case is 
proportionately very much overworked by those who consider it 
the most important. I refer to the commercial value. No one who 
possesses any knowledge of the facts in the case will deny that there 
is an important commercial value in the mastery of French, of 
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German, and of Spanish. But the commercial value in all three 
cases is proportionately much less important than is claimed for 
it by those who generally stress it. Let me give you an example of 
what I mean. Some years ago an important business man of 
Chicago addressed the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish on the general topic of why an American 
high school pupil should study Spanish. He used many of the 
arguments that will appear later in this article and which the 
present writer and many other teachers had used on sundry occa- 
sions. This business man’s special contribution to the discussion 
was his attack on the exaggerated importance attributed to the 
commercial value. Being a sound business man, he did not deny 
that value, but he knew just how much importance to attribute to 
it. He reminded us that there were several thousand pupils study- 
ing Spanish in the Chicago high schools that year, and then 
informed us that all the business houses in Chicago that had large 
foreign trade departments could not use more than FIFTY of those 
thousands of pupils the following year. And he added that if the 
commercial value were all that Spanish had, there would not be 
much reason for having those other several thousand pupils 
engaged in its study. For reasons that will appear later, Spanish 
has special cause to be of importance commercially. If, then, this 
business man’s statement concerning the relative importance of 
the commercial value of Spanish be correct, as it is, how much 
more justly could it be made concerning the commercial value of 
French and German! 

In the case of all three of these languages, then, there is a very 
real and important commercial value in the mastery of them; but 
that is the /east important reason for learning any of them. 

Another reason that is frequently and properly given for the 
study of foreign languages (especially French, German, and 
Spanish) is the fact that so much material of a scientific and schol- 
arly nature has been produced by the natives of these countries 
and is available only in the native language of the respective 
authors. No one can expect to keep himself informed at first hand 
and promptly concerning the scientific and scholarly progress 
that is being made in any field of human endeavor unless he can 
read (in the original and as soon as they appear) the contributions 
made by his colleagues to our present stock of knowledge. The 
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scientific and scholarly value of a mastery of all three of these 
languages is therefore very great—greater, in fact, than the com- 
mercial value. 

There is another general reason why high school pupils should 
spend a large part of their time in language study. At the ages 
from twelve to eighteen years (thus embracing even the junior 
high school period) the human mind is better fitted for language 
study than it is for many other subjects which can be studied to 
far better advantage when the mind is more mature. Then, when 
the pupil undertakes those other studies in his later years, he 
comes to them not only with a mind more mature in its thinking 
processes, but—if he has devoted his earlier years to language 
study—with a mind equipped with tools that make available for 
him all the most valuable information along any of those other 
lines of study. For example, a student who knows both French 
and Spanish, and who is studying United States history, can read 
not only American historians, but the French and Spanish his- 
torians who treat those parts of our country that we acquired from 
France, Spain, and Mexico. 

Furthermore, in addition to being more suited to the brain 
power of adolescents, language study actually develops as many 
brain cells as do other types of study, psychologists to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and foreign language study improves the 
student’s command of his own language. The exquisite precision 
and grace of French makes us seek for greater precision and grace 
in our own English. The possibilities for avoiding ambiguity that 
are inherent in the German phrase with its highly declined nouns, 
adjectives, and articles, make us watch with greater care the 
construction of our English phrases where no such case endings 
exist to help us. The elegant shading that is possible in Spanish 
through its use of the subjunctive mood and through its varied 
forms of address makes us do our best to supplement our loss of the 
subjunctive and the absence of varied forms of address. 

Nor should one overlook the pleasure and profit to be obtained 
from the ability to talk with the natives of these countries, whether 
one meets them on one’s own travels through their country or on 
their travels through ours. Let me give you a few examples of the 
kind of thing I mean, and the cases I shall mention are not teachers 
of foreign languages, but professional men of various types, whom I 
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have met in my travels. A Chilean farmer, whose celebrated villa 
we wished to visit, spoke to the members of our delegation in 
correct and fluent French, German, and English, or his own native 
Spanish, according to our needs or our abilities. A leading 
“educator” in Argentina addressed us in French and English, and 
a year later presided in English over some of the sessions of the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress in Washington. This 


ce 


Argentine ‘‘educator”’ evidently did not share the view of the 


‘ 


American ‘‘educator”’ mentioned a little while ago, concerning the 
study of foreign languages. An Argentine publicist spoke beautiful 
English with the members of our delegation and writes elegant 
English even on such delicate subjects as international law and 
international relations. At the Medical School of the University of 
Bahia in Brazil, one of the doctors made the address of welcome in 
English, another talked with us in German, and still another used 
French to us. At Rio de Janeiro I found myself with a Doctor of 
Medicine who addressed me in excellent French. We kept this up 
throughout the whole day, and closed with our official visit to the 
Medical School. As we entered, the Rector said to my companion, 
“You know I don’t speak English, and Professor X who was to 
make the address of welcome in English can not come. Will you 
not make the address for me?”’ With a word of apology to me, my 
escort went to the platform and thus without preparation made an 
address of welcome in perfectly exquisite English. At the last 
Hague Conference the greatest orator of them all was a Brazilian 
whose language (Portuguese) was not accepted on the floor of the 
Conference and who was therefore obliged to make all his speeches 
in a foreign language. His French was scintillating. All of these 
men had broader and more sympathetic social contacts than 
would have been possible if each of them had known only his own 
language. Not only did they get more pleasure out of their human 
contacts, but they were able also to have a more intelligent under- 
standing of the point of view of people of other lands. 

It is folly to attempt to deny the soundness of the claim that 
a knowledge of Latin makes easier the study of French, Italian, 
and Spanish. But the converse is equally sound, and possibly 
more so. French, Italian, and Spanish are simply modern Latin, 
as spoken in those respective countries, as English is modern 
Anglo-Saxon, as spoken in England. But no one would think of 
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asking a foreigner to learn Anglo-Saxon before learning English 
nor to learn Old French before learning Modern French. Why, 
then, urge that he study still Older French (Latin) in order to 
learn Modern French? See the passage quoted from Benjamin 
Franklin at the end of this paper. The fact is that whichever of 
these Latin languages you study first will help you in learning all 
the others. In some foreign countries Latin is the second foreign 
language studied. 

But there are many other reasons for wishing to master all 
these languages: reasons still more weighty and still more far 
reaching. Let us take the three languages up alphabetically and 
examine each on its own merits. 


FRENCH 


The French have been to the civilization of the modern occi- 
dental world what the Greeks were to the civilization of classical 
antiquity. They have been leaders in nearly every field of human 
endeavor. 

In philosophy France has given us throughout several centuries 
a series of master-minds who have had an incalculable influence in 
moulding modern thought. Rabelais was among the very first of 
philosophers to lay great stress on education for the individual, 
and his program was encyclopaedic: letters, sciences, arts, all the 
fields of knowledge of the scholar, and all the exercises of the 
gentleman. Calvin, although a Protestant, was a forerunner of 
such thinkers as Montaigne, the essayist, Pascal, the theological 
philosopher, and Bossuet, the philosophical preacher. Furthermore 
Calvin treated in French matters that had previously been ex- 
pounded only in Latin. So did Descartes, whose Discourse on 
Method (with its celebrated phrase, “I think, therefore I am’’) was 
first written in French. In the eighteenth century we find other 
important names. Montesquieu, with his Persian Letters, criticized 
the thought and conduct of his contemporaries, and with his 
Spirit of the Laws (which has been called ‘‘the most important book 
of the eighteenth century’’) he studied the political philosophy of 
his times and did much to prepare the French Revolution (that 
came so shortly after our own) and the work of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789. For half a century Rousseau was a mighty 
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force throughout Europe, and we are indebted to him for his 
Social Contract (wherein he tries to reconstitute society on the 
basis of absolute equality), for his Emile (in which he expounds his 
ideas on education), and for other works of a similar nature. And 
the central figure of all Europe during most of the eighteenth 
century was Voltaire, who during the last twenty years of his long 
life was (so far as his influence on public opinion throughout 
Europe was concerned) the uncrowned King of Europe. There is 
no field of human interest that was not touched by his encyclo- 
pedic learning and his wide influence. We in this country should 
be especially grateful to him for his unswerving and effective 
defense of the doctrine of religious tolerance. And the nineteenth 
century has had worthy successors to these great names, as witness 
Cousin, Jouffroy, Guizot, Comre, Renan, Taine, and Bergson. And 
all these important names represent works that are important not 
only for their content but also for their form: they are works of 
art in which grace of form and expression are inseparably wedded to 
content. 

French history has had an important constructive influence 
on the development of modern civilization. We shall stop for only 
one illustration. We Americans are justly proud of our contribu- 
tion to world history with our experiment in self-government, and 
our Constitution, which is one of the model state papers of the 
world. We are proud of the fact that our Revolution was con- 
ducted by both combatants according to the then existing rules 
of civilized warfare. But let us look for a moment at some of the 
great constructive contributions to civilization made by the red 
riot of the French Revolution and the immediately succeeding 
period called the Convention. This Convention, held in 1793, 
published an axiom that we should do well not to overlook our- 
selves: the liberty of one citizen stops where the liberty of another 
citizen begins. The Convention decreed that poverty is sacred; 
it decreed that infirmity is sacred in the blind and the deaf-mutes 
(who become the wards of the State); it decreed childhood sacred 
in the person of the orphan (whom the country adopted); inno- 
cence sacred in an accused person acquitted, and whom the State 
indemnifies. The Convention flayed the slave-trade and abolished 
slavery. It decreed free public instruction; organized national 
education by a normal school in Paris, central schools in provincial 
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capitals, and primary schools in the towns. It created conserva- 
tories and museums; decreed the unity of the code, the standard 
of weights and measures, the standard of calculation by the 
decimal system. It gave to communication the telegraph, to old age 
endowed homes, to disease purified hospitals, to public education 
the polytechnic school, to science the bureau of longitudes, and to 
scholarship the Institute. Of the 11,210 decrees made by the 
Convention, one-third have a political object, and two-thirds have 
humane objects. 

French literature, looked at from the point of view of belles- 
lettres, as available through a mastery of modern French, has 
been outstanding in most branches for nearly five hundred years: 
lyric poetry—Villon, Ronsard, Hugo, Lamartine, Chénier, Musset, 
Béranger, Gautier; the drama in prose and verse—Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Moliére, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Hugo, the two Dumas, 
Musset, Coppée, Rostand; prose fiction—Madame de La Fayette, 
Voltaire, Hugo, Daudet, Maupassant, Flaubert, Mérimée, Anatole 
France, Zola, Pierre Loti; and the writing of history—Voltaire, 
Thiers, Michelet; and in all these branches, form is wedded to 
thought: grace and lucidity set off content. 

Since 1680, when Moliére’s own company was merged with 
another by royal decree and was granted a subvention, France has 
possessed the greatest theatre in the world: a stock company 
formed largely by Moliére himself, whose members perpetuate the 
company by choosing the successor to a member who has died, 
and thus preserve a dignified reverence for its traditions, while 
admitting the best of the younger generation as vacancies occur. 

The key to this treasure-house of history, thought, philosophy, 
literature, and art, which has had so tremendous an effect and 
influence on mankind, is a mastery of the French language. 


GERMAN 


As in the case of France, so in the case of Germany, the lan- 
guage as we know it gets its modern form at the time of the Renais- 
sance. Previous to that period, in both countries, the language is 
so different that it bears a different name: Old French and Middle 
High German, and cannot be read even by natives without special 
training. Therefore, in explaining the advantages that come from a 
mastery of German we must leave out all reference to literary 
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monuments previous to the Renaissance, as we did in stating the 
case for French. 

Despite the popular belief to the contrary, Luther did not 
found the modern literary language. When in 1522 he published 
his translation of the New Testament, he knew, and himself 
acknowledged, that he was using the language of the Saxon Chan- 
cery, which was generally accepted and used by all the other 
German Chanceries. Nevertheless, the popularity of Luther’s 
translation, and of his other works, was instrumental in causing the 
general acceptance of this form outside the Chanceries and as the 
literary language of all Germany. But even this was a very slow 
growth, and the modern literary language of Germany can hardly 
be said to have received its present form until about 1750. 

The contribution of Germany to philosophic and religious 
thought in the period of the Renaissance was of prime importance. 
Hutten, the satirist, was a strong defender of political and religious 
emancipation. Fischart translated Rabelais and was himself a 
creative force in making words do what he wanted them to do. 
The Catholic theologian Agricola gained greater renown by his 
collection of German proverbs than he did by his theological 
treatises. The German-Swiss Protestant Reformer Zwingli worthily 
represented the other religious field. Lyric poetry flourished and 
the hymns of Hans Sachs, Luther, and others were second only to 
Luther’s Bible in popularity and influence. Another philosophic 
hymn-writer was Opitz, who was to German poetry what Boileau 
was to French poetry. Leibnitz was a versatile and original 
philosopher, who wrote almost as well in French and Latin as he 
did in German. 

Klopstock, while continuing the glory of these philosophico- 
religious works, really ushers in the classical period with his 
Messias (1748). And now we come to the mighty names about 
which most of our high school and college courses are grouped. 
The career of Lessing, the dramatist and critic, was in some 
respects epoch making. Goethe is the most mighty and versatile 
writer Germany has produced. Although cast in the same ency- 
clopaedic mould as Voltaire and Hugo, he was more original and 
profound in his philosophic thinking than either of them. Schiller, 
the poet, dramatist, and historian, has often been called ‘‘the 
international dramatist”? because so many of his great dramas con- 
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cern numerous foreign countries. In this same period we have 
Herder (the critic and poet), Wieland (the poet and moralist who 
translated so many plays of Shakespeare), and Richter (the 
humorist). Nor must we overlook such philosophical leaders as 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, the Schlegels, the dramatist Hein- 
rich von Kleist, the Platonic theologian Schleiermacher, the 
patriotic poet Uhland and the Grimm brothers. 

The most important personality in German literature during 
the quarter of a century following Goethe’s death in 1832 was 
Heinrich Heine, a brilliant lyric poet, critic, and prose writer, 
whose prose is almost as exquisite as his verse. His influence on 
the political philosophy of his day was incalculable. 

Throughout the rest of the nineteenth century we find such 
names as the following: the philosopher Schopenhauer; the drama- 
tists Grillparzer (some of whose brilliant work was confessedly 
inspired by and drawn from Spanish sources), Hebbel, Heyse, 
Freytag, Sudermann and Hauptmann (the last two with demo- 
cratic and somewhat socialistic tendencies); the novelists Wilhelm 
Hauff, Bettina von Arnim and Ludwig Tieck, and later Clara 
Viebig, the Baroness von Suttner, Spielhagen, Theodor Fontane, 
Heyse, Freytag, Gustav Frenssen, and Raabe; and the historical 
novelists Alexis, Felix Dahn and Scheffel. 

The key that unlocks the door to all this wealth of human 
interest in history, philosophy, religion, literature and culture is a 
mastery of the German language. 


SPANISH 


Spanish does not show an early period that is radically different 
from what we know as modern Spanish and therefore unintelligible 
to modern Spaniards. In other words there is no such thing as a 
period in Spanish the language of which bears to modern Spanish 
the relation that Old French, Middle High German, and Anglo- 
Saxon bear to their respective modern forms. Therefore one who 
is master of modern Spanish can read comfortably Spanish litera- 
ture as early as the Amadis de Gaula (the first great romance of 
chivalry), a work which inaugurated that important genre in 
Spain and throughout Europe. To this same period belong the 
first collections of ballads, the Romanceros, in which Spain was more 
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prolific than either Scotland or England. Furthermore we must 
bear in mind that as a modern language Spanish is the native 
language of nineteen independent countries, and that it is thus 
spoken over a greater extent of the world’s surface than any other 
language of occidental civilization except English. 

In the heyday of her Golden Age, Spain was foremost in many 
things. Under the Emperor Charles V and his son Philip II her 
dominions formed one of the greatest empires the world had ever 
seen and the greatest empire then extant. Her navy, with its 
victory over the Turks at the battle of Lepanto (1571) saved 
Europe for Christendom and proved itself the greatest navy that 
had ever plowed the main. Spanish infantry was confessedly the 
finest in Europe. Spanish industry and products were known the 
world around. But such a state of affairs could not long endure 
and the history of Europe for the next century and a quarter is 
the history of the coalition of all Europe against Spain and Spain’s 
gradual decline until on the continent of Europe she had only 
what we now call Spain. But even in the eighteenth century she 
still retained all of her American possessions and those in the 
East Indies. 

But this is not the whole story. Ranking in reputation for 
scholarship and for numbers with the Universities of Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford stand those of Salamanca and Alcala, in the 
latter of which was prepared the great Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible, due to the common labors of the leading scholars, both Jews 
and Christians. Luis Vives, the Valencian humanist, carried 
Spanish learning to England, where he lived for many years as 
Fellow at Oxford. 

Europe had not yet recovered from the wave of translation and 
imitation caused by that great book the Celestina, when she was 
set afire anew by the first and greatest of the picaresque novels, 
Lazarillo de Tormes. These two books influenced most of the liter- 
atures of Europe, as the Spanish mystics of the sixteenth century 
influenced the religious thought of Europe. Lyric poetry flourished, 
and side by side with it went the incredible development of the 
Spanish theatre, which profoundly influenced the drama in France 
and England. The outstanding names are Lope de Vega (1800 
plays, of which 470 survive), Tirso de Molina (400 plays, of which 
80 survive, among them the original of the entire Don Juan cycle 
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in all literature), Moreto, Alarcén, and Calderén (of whom we 
have 120 plays, besides other works). 

And still we have not mentioned a work that is not only the 
greatest book in Spanish literature, but, after the Bible, the 
greatest single book in the world: Don Quijote, by Cervantes. 

During the eighteenth century Spain suffered an eclipse. But 
despite her internal troubles during the first half of the nineteenth 
century (and later), there was a very real renaissance all along the 
line. The Spanish drama, the novel, lyric poetry, humanistic 
studies and the fine arts all came into their own once more. The 
greatest humanist in the world in the nineteenth century was 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. For the drama we have Moratin, 
Zorilla, Tamayo, Guimerd, Pérez Galdés, Echegaray (Nobel 
Prize, 1904), Martinez Sierra, the Alvarez Quintero brothers, 
Linares Rivas, Marquina, Dicenta, and Benavente (Nobel Prize, 
1922). Lyric poetry was honored by Espronceda, Zorilla, Becquer, 
Gémez de Avellaneda, Campoamor, Nijfiez de Arce, Jiménez, 
the Machado brothers and Rueda. And the novel bring us Valera 
(the most Attic stylist of them all), Pereda, Pérez Galdés, Clar n, 
Palacio Valdés, Pardo Bazin, Blasco Ibdfiez, Concha Espina 
and Beatriz Galindo. 

From the loins of this glorious Spain there have sprung eighteen 
sovereign and independent nations. The story of the discovery 
and conquest of the territory they now occupy is one of the most 
amazing tales in all history. Their long, uphill struggle for inde- 
pendence has much in common with our own Revolution, and will 
therefore prove to be of great interest to us in North America. Our 
affection for Washington and other Revolutionary and pre-Revolu- 
tionary heroes should endear to us Bolivar, O’Higgins, San Martin, 
Sarmiento, and others. 

Since attaining their independence these countries have kept 
up a cordial relationship with the mother-land that parallels the 
cordiality that has existed between ourselves and the British 
Isles. While all of these nations have traits in common, due to their 
common origin and their common speech, their individualities are 
quite clearly delineated. It is of prime importance to us that we 
attain unto a wide and sympathetic knowledge of their political, 
social, economic, and spiritual ideals, their history, their art, their 
several literatures, their institutions, their constitutions: in short 
their general culture. 
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As a mastery of Spanish is the key that unlocks the door to 
this vast treasure-house of transcendently important and interest- 
ing materials, it would seem as though we had at hand a sufficient 
explanation of the importance of Spanish to the American citizen. 


CONCLUSION 


For all these reasons, commercial, pedagogical, scientific and 
scholarly, and especially cultural, it is to be hoped that the rising 
generation of American citizens will see the importance of being 
equipped for world citizenship by possessing the only keys that 
open the doors to all these treasure-houses: a mastery of French, 
and German, and Spanish. As these are all of them habit-forming 
subjects, the students who wish to attain to this mastery must 
begin early (European and Spanish-American countries begin 
foreign-language study from two to five years earlier than is 
generally possible among us; so that we have no time to lose when 
high school is reached); they must continue their language studies 
in each language over a series of years (foreign countries do not 
permit the dropping of a foreign language until it has been studied 
long enough to get some permanent results); and they must 
carefully co-ordinate their language study so that they may con- 
tinue the old and take on the new (the possibility of this has been 
amply demonstrated by foreign countries who do it, and for our 
own country by the aforesaid Committee on the Co-ordination of 
Language Study for the High Schools of Illinois). 

That this ideal of cultural training for all our citizens is not 
impracticable was demonstrated nearly two hundred years ago by 
the practice of one of the most practical men this country has pro- 
duced: Benjamin Franklin. Here are a few of the things that he 
said about his experiences with foreign-language study: 

“In 1732 I had begun to study languages and I soon made my- 
self so much a master of the French as to be able to read the books 
with ease. I then undertook the Italian. . . . I afterwards, with a 
little pains-taking, acquired as much of the Spanish as to read 
their books also. I have already mentioned that I had only one 
year’s instruction in a Latin school, and that, when very young, 
after which I neglected the language entirely. But when I attained 
an acquaintance with French, Italian and Spanish, I was surprised 
to find, in looking over a Latin Testament, that I understood so 
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much more of that language than I had imagined, which encour- 
aged me to apply myself again to the study of it, and I met with 
more success, as those preceding languages had greatly smoothed 
my way.” 

Do not let anyone persuade you that all these advantages can 
be obtained through translations. They can not. The vast majority 
of the scholarly and scientific writings in these three languages are 
never translated, and even those that are translated appear gener- 
ally only years after the appearance of the original. 

Although a great many of the masterpieces of all three of these 
literatures have been rendered in English, it still remains true that 
few translations are themselves masterpieces, and that in no case 
does a translation reproduce the entire essence of the original. 
Most of the content may be reproduced in a masterly translation 
but the grace and art of the form in which it was enshrined and the 
music that accompanied it are all utterly lost. Let us remember, too, 
that Goethe’s celebrated phrase, that he who knows only one 
language knows no language at all, is truer today than it was 
when first made. 

Now that we have at last come to realize that our isolation is 
not what we thought it was; now that we have come to realize 
that this nation cannot live unto itself any more than an individual 
can live unto himself, it is devoutly to be hoped that we shall also 
realize that the way in which alone we can come to know our world- 
neighbors as they have been and as they are, the way in which 
alone we can come to appreciate their qualities, and understand 
their ideals, is to master the means of communing with their 
great characters. 

University of Illinois. 








AMERICAN STUDENTS AND FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 
By ALGERNON COLEMAN 

HIS is not a carefully documented article. The Managing 

Editor understands that lam merely attempting to set down 
for the JOURNAL, currente calamo, various impressions that 
escaped the customs officers upon my recent return after a year 
in France as Director of the Continental Division of the American 
University Union. Neither is it to bea presentation of the organiza- 
tion, general réle and specific activities of that most useful institu- 
tion, of which the Paris office is situated at 173 Boulevard Saint 
Germain. One cannot speak of American students in Europe 
without frequent allusions to the Union, but, except for the remarks 
about it that will inevitably appear, I shall say only that the 
Union exists to serve without charge the needs of all ages, grades 
and types of Americans interested in study in Europe—more 
especially in France and Great Britain where most of our fellow 
countrymen go for such purposes—and that letters to the Paris 
Director—Professor H. C. Lancaster of Johns Hopkins is the 
incumbent for the current year—or to the Assistant Director, 
Horatio S. Krans, that well tried friend of the American lost in 
the intricacies of academic Europe, or to the British Division at 
50 Russell Square, London, or inquiries made in person, will 
usually result in a clearing up of many uncertainties. “Ask Krans,”’ 
is an extremely useful slogan for the American student in France. 
That, as earnest speakers would say, is the thought that I would 
have this paragraph leave with my readers. 

I have had no access to statistics, if any exist, regarding the 
number and distribution of American students in Europe before 
the war. It is no doubt true that most of those who went for 
graduate training in academic subjects settled in Germany. My 
impression is that musicians, too, went to Germany and to Austria 
and, probably in smaller numbers, to France and to Italy; that 
artists went chiefly to France, less regularly to Italy; architects 
to France; medical students to Vienna and Germany, and to French 
universities for graduate work, only a few prospective professors 
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of French. There were large vacation schools for teachers of French 
in Paris and at one or two provincial universities, attended largely 
by Germans, Russians, Britishers, South Americans, and in con- 
siderable numbers by North Americans. Few of our fellow country- 
men found it profitable to study in Spain, except in the vacation 
school organized in Madrid not many years ago by the interesting 
group of younger Spanish scholars known as the Junta. In Italy, 
one found usually only a stray professor of Italian spending a busy 
vacation in research and in improving his control of the spoken 
language. Such, roughly, was the case before 1914. It was at one 
time one of the anomalies of the situation that perhaps as many 
students of Romance philology went to Germany as to France, 
but as the studies chiefly in honor at that period lay in the medi- 
eval fields, in which German achievement was so noteworthy, 
the paradox, upon analysis, seems less striking. 

However, the name and fame of Gaston Paris, of Paul Meyer, 
of Morel-Fatio, of Antoine Thomas, thirty years ago, began to win 
for Paris the attention of prospective Romance philologists, while 
the younger French group of students of literary history, of which 
Professors Lanson and Bédier are the best known over here, has 
for a score of years held the center of the stage in the imaginations 
of Americans preparing for careers as teachers of French literature. 
Thus, before the war, the current had shifted in direction so far as 
students of Romance languages and literatures were concerned, 
whereas the increasing headway of graduate studies in American 
universities tended to cut down notably the relative number of 
Americans seeking the larger part of their training abroad. There 
were fewer European doctorates being sought by students from the 
United States. Yet, owing to the increasing demand that teachers 
acquire the ability to speak the modern foreign languages they 
profess, a much larger number of persons went to France or to 
Spain or to Germany for shorter or longer periods of study, usually 
during the summer. The work they did was primarily intensive 
and practical rather than of graduate character. 

The Great War dislocated all travel, and since 1919 the student 
current has set chiefly toward France and Great Britain. The vaca- 
tion courses in Spain continue to attract each summer a consider- 
able number of teachers, though similar schools in Mexico and 
Porto Rico have probably affected the registration. Spanish 
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universities offer few inducements to Americans. Italian institu- 
tions attract few students from our side, though Italian libraries 
and museums have many charms for the investigator, charms that 
make scholars overlook, with many protests, the difficulties put 
in their way by queer notions of how to make a library useful. 
Workers in Spanish libraries find themselves often in a similar 
situation. It may be said in passing that this is too often the state 
of affairs in European countries. Native scholars and students 
can adapt their hours to those of the library, can make adjustments 
between their library work and other occupations. Furthermore, 
we are all less apt to find grounds for protest against institutions 
and customs with which we are familiar. But the foreigner, with 
only a limited time at his disposal, finds the hours from 10 to 12 
and from 2 to 4a rather unsatisfactory working day. 

The number of Americans who go to Germany for study is 
probably on the increase, though it is undoubtedly still small. 
One of the causes that tend to keep the number down—aside from 
questions of personal or national feeling—is the extremely difficult 
situation in which the German university world has been put as 
the result of economic conditions since the war and the con- 
sequent crippling of all their resources, in men and in material 
facilities. A somewhat similar condition has prevailed everywhere, 
even in prosperous America. Everywhere the middle class and 
middle class interests have suffered greatly by the dislocation of 
the status quo, and educational institutions from an economic view- 
point are primarily a lower middle class interest, by virtue of the 
economic position of the vast majority of those who teach and of 
those who are preparing to teach. In countries like Germany and 
Austria, where financial conditions were for a considerable period 
chaotic, the extreme results of the reaction on the university world 
have been most evident. Their libraries ceased to grow, their 
laboratory equipment wore out or fell far behind, their professors 
at one time lacked for food and clothes. In Vienna, whither went 
formerly many foreign students of medicine and music, one finds 
now, I was told, only a few Americans, mostly in medical research, 
and, in general, a discouraged and depressed university atmosphere. 

While post war conditions have gravely affected French uni- 
versity life also, the results have been nothing like so disastrous 
as in the Central Empires. Here, too, libraries and laboratories 
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have fallen behind; here too the members of the university world 
and this includes professors in the /ycées and colléges—find their 
material resources sadly diminished despite the doubled salaries, 
and many are forced to supplement income by taking on extra 
tasks or by allowing their wives to teach too. But salaries have 
been doubled by a government that is always keenly alive to con- 
ditions in the intellectual and artistic world, no matter whether the 
Bloc National or the Radicaux-Socialistes are in power. Private 
gifts have done much to satisfy some of the more immediate needs. 
Public subscriptions, through the medium of entertainments or 
otherwise, have helped to keep some of the laboratories going. 
Private and governmental encouragement have combined to make 
possible the Cité universitaire near the Parc Montsouris in Paris, 
which is to be a combination of club and residence halls for the 
students of many nations. 

It is true that, in the better known French universities at any 
rate, the number of students has increased out of all proportion 
to the classroom space and the number of professors. It is true, 
also, that the war disturbed gravely the equilibrium in the French 
university world, for it destroyed the economic balance and caused 
irretrievable losses in the teaching staff. But the vitality of the 
French is amazing and their interest in education is profound. 
The truth of this last observation is exemplified by the discussion 
that led to the so-called Bérard reform in 1923, by which the study 
of Latin and Greek was for a time made compulsory for all who 
wished to complete the course for the baccalaureate. The news- 
papers gave columns, even the halls of Parliament resounded with 
the debate, and whatever one may think of the proposal, one may 
almost be grateful to M. Bérard for having brought up the subject 
and thus provided an occasion for the French public to demonstrate 
its fundamental interest in educational matters. 

Of all continental countries, therefore, France, at the present 
moment, contains most of interest to most prospective students. 
In each one of her sixteen universities there are several men of 
excellent scholarship in the fields that interest Americans. In 
many provincial centers— notably Strasbourg, Lyon, Bordeaux 
the universities offer a wide range of instruction by highly com- 
petent men and good facilities in the way of libraries and labo- 
ratories. In various other places special courses are organized 
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both during the academic year and during the summer, for for- 
eigners who wish to study French. Such courses are of an under- 
graduate character and often quite elementary, but are, therefore, 
the better adapted to those Americans who need a period of prac- 
tice in hearing and speaking before attending classes of a more 
advanced nature. 

I recall one man who was doing graduate work in economics 
in Lyon and urged the Union to send more students to work in 
that field; another who found his work in chemistry in Besancon 
very satisfactory; a third who found at Bordeaux the guidance for 
the task he wished to do in history. Invariably, these students spoke 
of one great advantage of residence in a provincial university, an 
advantage that, in their judgment, appeared to outweigh the 
hundred arguments one can think of for preferring Paris—they 
saw few fellow-countrymen, they came to know French people 
more guickly than in the metropolis and their professors gave 
them much more personal attention than would normally be the 
case in Paris. At first, the provincial city may seem more lonely 
than Paris streets and hotels and American banks, where one is 
almost sure to find friends or make acquaintances. But this 
would be a poor basis for choosing one’s place of residence, and if a 
student is more interested in study and in getting a ‘‘close up” 
of French life than of seeing the cosmopolitan life of a world center, 
it is to a provincial university town that he ought to go, at least 
fora time. 

Many students who expect to spend a year in France go over 
in June, spend the months until November—for the universities 
do not open until about the second week in November—in the 
special courses of a provincial center and settle down in Paris for 
the winter in order to have access to the incomparable richness and 
variety of its libraries. There may be other considerations, too; 
anyone engaged in a piece of special investigation can always 
attribute to library conditions his fondness for ““Paname.’”’ But 
if one wishes to profit by the lectures and discussions in courses, 
a very good knowledge of French is an essential. Therefore, the 
preliminary summer in surroundings where one hears French and 
gets some notion of French academic procedure is often an ex- 
cellent propadeutic for the work of the year, no matter where this 
is to be undertaken. 
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Students of French who wish to stay in Paris can profit by the 
various special courses for foreigners of an undergraduate nature 
given under the auspices of the University or the Alliance francaise 
or the Guilde Internationale, or, if they are eager for work of a 
graduate character, they can usually find it at the Sorbonne (the 


Faculties of Letters and Sciences of the University of Paris) or at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes or at the Collége de France. Of course, 
they will be amazed and often bewildered by the differences be- 
tween conditions there and at home: no system of “credits,” no 


apparent responsibility on the part of the student to the professor, 
no account taken of whether he attends classes or cuts them. no 
visible concern by the professor for the student’s progress. He 
will learn gradually that all recognition for academic work done 
by French students is based on carefully administered examina- 
tions, that the student takes upon himself the responsibility of 
doing what is necessary to meet the requirements, that the pro- 
fessor expects the first indications of interest to come from the 
students, and meets at appointed hours only those who have got far 
enough along to know what they want in the way of advice. This 
is why it is so difficult to arrange for any transfer of “‘credits’’ 
from a French university to one in our country, whether at the 
undergraduate or at the graduate level. There is no common 
denominator, no common unit of work. A transfer can be made 
only by a rough comparison of the amount of time spent and the 
character of the work done in each individual case. A mere certifi- 
cate of attendance—‘‘d’assiduité,”’ as the French so courteously 
put it—has in itself no particular value unless buttressed by evi- 
dences of investigations undertaken and readings done under the 
direction of some professor whose attention the student is able to 
win. 

When the French youth gets into the University after his 
baccalaureate from a lycée, and perhaps, in addition, a year or so 
of postgraduate work in a similar institution, he knows definitely 
what he wants, what degree he must work for, the examinations 
he must pass and the kind of work he must do to prepare himself. 
Since it is for such persons that the university is organized, it is, 
therefore, not surprising that foreigners brought up under a 100% 
American system, with a precise arithmetical valuation for every 
course they take, find the French academic machine a trifle dis- 
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concerting. They soon become aware that the parallel of our 
undergraduate system does not exist. This is a fundamental fact, 
applying not only to France but to all continental systems. They 
also perceive that the French university system is organized so 
that the holder of the baccalaureate from a secondary school— 
lycée or collége—may embark upon the specialty he has selected 
and pass through the various stages of the licence, the agrégation, 
the doctorat d’état in the chosen department, and, further, that the 
French student appears to be less dependent than ours on attend- 
ance at lectures and on the guidance of the professor. 

In this connection we must bear in mind that every stage in 
the academic career of a French youth is the occasion of severe 
testing by various types of examinations, often of a competitive 
character, with the result that only the reasonably well trained 
reach the higher levels. It is probably true, also, that fewer teach- 
ing positions in proportion to the population are open to French 
men and women than is the case with us, which is an added factor 
in intensifying competition for academic standing by prospective 
teachers. 

Since 1918 French universities admit graduates of standard 
American colleges to candidacy for the licence, the doctorat d’unt- 
versité, and, very recently, to the doctorat d’état, it being under- 
stood, however, that the possession of the doctorat d’état does not 
make a foreigner eligible for a professorship in a French university. 
The doctorat d’université may be taken in two years so far as resi- 
dence requirements are concerned. The chief task is to prepare a 
satisfactory thesis, the general subject of which provides matter 
for the final examination, called soutenance de thése. The doctorat 
d’état—in Letters, at least—implies a more extensive piece of 
research and usually takes much longer, though I do not recall 
that there is any technical limit. The doctorat d’université is more 
nearly comparable to our own Ph.D., except that it is less com- 
prehensive. In the Romance field, for example, it does not imply 
is extensive acquaintance with the various periods of linguistic 
and literary history of the principal subject, nor does it necessitate 
the pursuance of study in minor fields as do the requirements of 
the American degree. 

In general, then, American students in pursuit of an under- 
graduate degree are out of place in a continental university. Those 
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who wish to spend an undergraduate year abroad and yet not forego 
the ‘“‘credit”’ toward graduation that they would presumably ac- 
quire at home, should realize that there is no place for them in the 
European scheme. The most they can hope is to do work that will 
be worth a certain amount of college credit in this or that language 
or literature. This they may be permitted to do in the regular 
courses of a university. More often, however, they will attend the 
special courses destined for foreigners, given under the auspices 
of various universities. Grenoble, Montpellier, Toulouse, Dijon, 
Lille, Caen, Nancy, Paris, the Alliance Frangaise and the Guilde 
Internationale in Paris offer such courses during the summer, and 
several universities provide them for the winter term also—notably, 
Paris, Grenoble, Toulouse, Dijon, Montpellier, Nancy. 

The student with a bachelor’s degree who proposes to do work 
of a graduate nature is freely admitted to the regular courses 
cours fermés or cours réservés—of a French university, and will, in 


proportion to his zeal and initiative and capacity to carry on in- 


dependent work, be able to profit by the high scholarly standards 
that prevail among the teaching staff of every such institution. 
He should first inform himself about the personnel of the faculty 
of the provincial university he has in mind. If he wants phonetics 
he will go to Professor Grammont at Montpellier, if the Renais- 
sance to Professor Laumonier at Bordeaux, if the Romantic 
period to Professor Estéve at Nancy, and so on, while at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and the Hautes Etudes he will find several able men 
in almost every field. In fact the educational resources of Paris in 
almost every conceivable subject are so rich and varied that merely 
to enumerate them and to give a brief description of each would 
demand a separate article. Every provincial university has its 
Comité de Patronage for the benefit of foreign students, and the 
Sorbonne has an excellent Bureau des Renseignements over which 
preside Messrs. Goy and de Bardy. Above all, the student should 
remember that the American University Union exists for him and 
for all Americans who desire information and counsel about study 
in France. He can use it as a general information bureau of all 
sorts, his mail will be taken care of and forwarded, and he will find 
in the director and the assistant director sympathetic and well 
informed guides to the mazes of the French educational system. 
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The American who wishes to do graduate work in France should 
have done one or two years of advanced study at home. He must 
realize that over there he is going to be on his own more completely 
than ever before. If he wishes to win the interest of some professor, 
he must take the initiative and must know fairly definitely before- 
hand what he wants to do. He must abandon the superstition of 
course taking—that plague of the American graduate school. He 
must spend most of his time in libraries acquiring a first hand 
knowledge of the problems that interest him. If he is ina provincial 
center, he must be keen to learn about the authors and movements 
that have originated there and be alert to discover unpublished 
and little known documents pertaining to them. One can expect 
neither to learn of such things the day of his arrival nor to get 
access to them the second day. French people open up slowly to 
the stranger. They are reserved, very reserved, and are very busy 
living their own lives. If one finds that interesting collections and 
valuable documents exist, the Union can often aid in securing 
access to them. Above all, it is important to make the acquaint- 
ance of French people. The university world will in general be 
friendly. Do not abuse its friendliness. French homes open their 
doors to strangers only on stated occasions. What we call at home 
being sociable is less frequent over there. They must choose their 
own time, but when that comes they will treat the foreigner with 
exquisite courtesy, and he may come to win their friendship. But 
his principal task is to study and to observe the life of the country 
in its intellectual aspects. 

Teachers who wish merely to learn more French will usually 
enroll in one of the special courses referred to. Their time will be 
shorter, and they will feel crowded by the double desire to learn 
French and to see France. But they should put study ahead of 
travel. Unless the lectures and practical exercises are re-enforced 
by vigorous personal effort, the effects will be but temporary. It is 
generally useful to supplement classwork by as many private 
lessons in pronunciation, composition and speaking practice as can 
be put into the program, for classes are usually too large for much 
personal attention. However, the registration fees are so small, so 
very small when translated into dollars, that even teachers should 
not skimp on such necessities as abundant practice in French. 
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I may close this rather discursive article by saying that the 
American who goes to France for advanced study will not often 
find at first just what he thinks he wants. If he expects to be able 
to talk all day and every day with interesting and cultivated French 
people, to enter classes instituted to suit persons of just his grade 
of advancement and with his particular aims in view, and to be 
called up for conference by instructors who will devote their time 
to smoothing out his difficulties,—if he expects this, he will be 
disappointed. But if he knows what his problems are and has the 
patience and the industry to try to find a solution, if he has a 
genuine desire to understand the French educational system and 
a real interest in the manifestations of French civilization by which 
he is surrounded,—if he has this equipment and knows how to work 
independently, a year or longer in France will profit him enor- 
mously, whether he takes a degree there or whether he brings back 
to a graduate department here the results of his labors under 
French skies. 

The University of Chicago. 














THE CHICAGO M. L. T. 
ADOPTS A GERMAN VOCABULARY 


By B. Q. MorGAN 


JR EADERS of this JouRNAL may recall an article by Dr. Walter 

Wadepuhl in October, 1923, entitled ‘“‘A Standardized Vocabu- 
lary for Elementary German.” That article presented the results 
of a vocabulary study based on the 20 beginners’ books most fre- 
quently used in our colleges and universities, and proposed the 
adoption of about 1000 words most frequently found in those books 
as a fixed requirement for all students at the end of two years of 
high school or one year of college German. 

The substance of the article had previously been read at the 
Chicago meeting of the M. L. T. in May, at which time Dr. Wade- 
puhl’s list, after some discussion, was referred to a committee for 
examination and report. The subsequent committee consisted of 
the present writer as chairman, Professor A. W. Aron of Oberlin 
and Dr. Wadepuhl of Illinois as college members, Mr. B. C. Straube 
of Milwaukee and Mr. Peter Hagboldt of Chicago as high school 
members. 

A word as to our method of procedure is in order here. It was 
felt by more than one member of the committee that Dr. Wade- 
puhl’s list, excellent as it intrinsically and almost inevitably was, 
erred in its emphasis on the beginning books instead of on the 
texts which the student would be expected to read upon the com- 
pletion of his elementary work. In other words, the list looked 
too exclusively backwards, not sufficiently forwards. Accordingly, 
we sought for a corrective, and found it in the frequency list of 
German syllables afforded by Kaeding’s ‘“‘Deutsches Hiaufigkeits- 
worterbuch,”’ a compilation based on the count of some ten million 
words. Words which had a frequency of 1000 or more occurrences 
in Kaeding’s list were set up in parallel columns with Wadepuhl’s 
list, and the two compared word for word. Where the two lists 
agreed, the word was automatically retained for the final vocabu- 
lary; but a question arose as to whether some of the words in Wade- 
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puhl’s list should not be omitted if they had too small a frequency 
in Kaeding, and on the other hand, whether we should not include 
a considerable number of words which Wadepuhl had not listed, 
but which appeared a thousand or more times in Kaeding. On 
some of these words, the committee reached an agreement fairly 
readily; on others there was a more persistent disagreement, until 
the following compromise plan was adopted with respect to the 
remaining words that were still in doubt. Words in the Wadepuhl 
list which had not a frequency of 1000 in Kaeding should be re- 
tained if they were found in a majority of the first-year grammars 
and readers (16 of the most widely used readers having also been 
tabulated by Dr. Wadepuhl); on the other hand, words with a 
frequency of 1000 in Kaeding should be omitted if they were found 
less than twice in the 16 readers tabulated. 

The resulting list, which is here subjoined, was then submitted 
to the German section of the M. L. T. for its approval, accom- 
panied by the following remarks: “It goes without saying that a 
differently constituted committee might well have presented a 
report that would have differed in detail from ours. But we have 
considered the matter very carefully over a long period of time, and 
believe that our method is sound and our results as satisfactory 
as any other committee would have been likely to secure. In our 
judgment, the important thing is not so much what is in the spe- 
cific list, but the fact that we can agree on something, and thus take 
one step forward toward better and more economical teaching.” 

The list was sent out to some 70 persons enrolled as members of 
our section of the M. L. T., and about 25 replies have been re- 
ceived, all but one commending the idea and approving the offi- 
cial adoption of the list. In the meantime the list has been sent 
to Mr. L. A. Wilkins of New York, who has been interested for 
some time in standardizing the vocabulary and idiom requirements 
in the several modern languages, for the New York High Schools. 
He writes that he will ask the committee in charge of the German 
word-list to adopt our list as it stands. The acceptance of the list 
by the New York schools would be a very important advance, and 
would go far to ensure its adoption by all the German departments 
of the country. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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VOCABULARY FOR TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL GERMAN 


ab 
Abend 
aber 
Absicht 
all 
allein 
als 
also 
alt 
Amerika 
Amerikaner 
amerikanisch 
an 
ander 
anfangen 
—Anfang 
angenehm 
Angst 
anhalten 
ankommen 
antworten 
—Antwort 
anziehen 
April 
Apfel 
arbeiten 
—Arbeit 
Arbeiter 
arm 
(rm 
\rmee 
Art 
Arzt 
auch 
auf 
\uffassung 
Aufgabe 
—aufgeben 
aufgehen 
aufheben 
aufhéren 
aufmachen 
aufmerksam 
aufstehen 
aufwachen 


Auge 
Augenblick 
August 
aus 
Ausdruck 
Ausfiihrung 
aussehen 
ausser 
ausserdem 
aussprechen 
auswendig 
ausziehen 
Bach 
baden 

bald 

Bank 
bauen 
Beamter 
bedeuten 
—Bedeutung 
befehlen 
—Befehl 
befinden 
begegnen 
beginnen 
begleiten 
behalten 
bei 

beide 

Bein 
beinahe 
Beispiel 
beissen 
bekannt 
bekommen 
bequem 
bereit 
—bereiten 
Berg 
beriihmt 
beschaftigt 
beschreiben 
besitzen 
besonders 
bestehen 


bestimmt 
—Bestimmung 
besuchen 
—Besuch 
Bett 
bewegen 
beweisen 
bezahlen 
Beziehung 
Bibliothek 
Bild 
bilden 
—Bildung 
billig 
binden 
bis 

bisher 
bitten 
—Bitte 
—hbitte 
blasen 
Blatt 
blau 
bleiben 
Bleistift 
Blick 
blitzen 
bliihen 
Blume 
Blut 
Boden 
bése 
brauchen 
braun 
brechen 
breit 
brennen 
Brief 
bringen 
Brot 
Briicke 
Bruder 
Buch 
Biirger 
Butter 


Charakter 
da 

dabei 
Dach 
dafiir 
—dadurch 
—daraus 
—davon 
daher 
dahin 
damit 
danken 
—dankbar 
dann 
darauf 
darum 
dass 
dauern 
dazu 
decken 
—Decke 
denken 
—bedenken 
—Gedanke 
denn 
dennoch 
derselbe 
deshalb 
desto 
deutlich 
Deutschland 
—deutsch 
Dezember 
dicht 
Dichter 
dick 
dienen 
—Dienst 
—Diener 
Dienstag 
dieser 
Ding 

doch 
Doktor 
donnern 


Donnerstag 
Dorf 

dort 
draussen 
drinnen 
Druck 
—driicken 
dumm 
dunkel 
diinn 
durch 
durchaus 
diirfen 
Durst 
Dutzend 
eben 
ebenso 
Ecke 

edel 

ehe 

Ehre 

Ei 

eigen 
eigentlich 
eilen 
einander 
einfach 
einige 
einladen 
einmal 
einsam 
einschlafen 
einst 
Einwohner 
einzeln 
einzig 

Eis 

Eisen 
—Eisenbahn 
Eltern 
empfangen 
Ende 
—endlich 
eng 
England 
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—Englinder 
—englisch 
Entfernung 
—entfernt 
entgegen 
enthalten 
entlang 
entscheiden 
—Entscheidung 
entschuldigen 
entweder 
Erde 
erfahren 
—Erfahrung 
Erfolg 
erhalten 
erinnern 
erkennen 
erkliren 
—Erklirung 
erlauben 
ernst 
erreichen 
erscheinen 
erschrecken 
erst 
erstaunen 
erwachen 
erwarten 
erwidern 
erzihlen 
Esel 

essen 

etwa 

etwas 

ewig 

fahren 

Fahrt 

Fall 

fallen 

falsch 
Familie 
fangen 
Farbe 

fast 

fassen 
—Fassung 
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faul 
Februar 
Feder 
fehlen 
Fehler 

fein 

Feind 

Feld 
Fenster 
Ferien 

fern 
—ferner 
fertig 

fest 

Feuer 
finden 
Finger 
Fisch 
Flache 
Flasche 
Fleisch 
fleissig 
fliegen 
fliehen 
fliessen 
Fliigel 
Fluss 
folgen 
—Folge 
fordern 
—Forderung 
fort 

fragen 
—Frage 
Frankreich 
—Franzose 
—franzésisch 
Frau 
—Friulein 
frei 
—Freiheit 
Freitag 
fremd 
—Fremde 
fressen 
Freude 
—freuen 


Freund 
—freundlich 
Friede 
frieren 
frisch 
froh 
fréhlich 
Frucht 
friih 
friiher 
Frihling 
Friihstiick 
fiihlen 
Gefiihl 
fiihren 
Fihrer 
fiillen 
fiir 
Furcht 
—fiirchten 
Fiirst 
Fuss 
Gang 
ganz 
gar 
Garten 
Gast 
Gebiude 
geben 
gebieten 
geboren 
Gebrauch 
Geburtstag 
Gedicht 
Gefahr 
gefallen 
gegen 
Gegend 
Gegenstand 
gegeniiber 
Gegenwart 
Gegner 
gehen 
gehorchen 
gehéren 
Geist 
gelb 


Geld 
Gelegenheit 
gelingen 
gelten 
gemein 
genau 
genug 
gerade 
Gericht 
gern 
Geschaft 
geschehen 
Geschenk 
Geschichte 
Gesellschaft 
Gesetz 
Gesicht 
Gestalt 
gestern 
gesund 
Gewalt 
Gewicht 
gewinnen 
gewiss 
gewohnlich 
—gewoéhnen 
giessen 
Gipfel 
glinzen 
Glas 
glauben 
—Glaube 
gleich 
Glied 
Gliick 
—gliicklich 
Gold 

Gott 

Graf 

Gras 

grau 
Grenze 
gross 
—Grdsse 


Grossmutter 


griin 
Grund 


griissen 
gut 
Haar 
haben 
halb 
Halfte 
Hals 
halten 
Haltung 
Hand 
Handel 
handeln 
Handschuh 
hangen 
hangen 
hart 
hiaufig 
Haupt 
Haus 
heben 
Heer 
Heft 
heilig 
heim 
Heimat 
heiraten 
heiss 
heissen 
Held 
helfen 
hell 

her 
—heraus 
—herein 
Herbst 
Herr 
herrlich 
herum 
Herz 
—herzlich 
heute 
—heutig 
hier 
Hilfe 
Himmel 
hin 
—hinab 
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hinauf 
hinaus 
—hinein 

—hinunter 
hindern 
hinter 
hinzu 
hoch 
—Hodhe 
héchst 
Hof 
hoffen 

-Hoffnung 
holen 
Holz 
héren 
hiibsch 
Hund 
Hunger 
Hut 
immer 
in 
indem 
Inhalt 
inner 
Insel 
Interesse 


-interessant 
—interessieren 


irgend 

irren 

ja 

jagen 

—Jager 

Jahr 
-Jahreszeit 
-jihrlich 

Januar 

je 

jeder 

jedoch 

jemand 

jener 

jetzt 

Jugend 

Juli 

jung 


—Junge 
Juni 
Kaffee 
Kahn 
kalt 
kimpfen 
—Kampf 
Katze 
kaufen 
kaum 
kein 
kennen 
—Kenntnis 
Kind 
Kirche 
klagen 
klar 
Klasse 
Kleid 
klein 
klopfen 
klug 
Knabe 
kochen 
kommen 
Konig 
kénnen 
Kopf 
K6rper 
kosten 
Kraft 
krank 
Kreide 
Kreis 
Krieg 
Kiiche 
Kuchen 
Kuh 
kiihl 
Kunst 
—Kiinstler 
kurz 
lacheln 
lachen 
Laden 
Lage 
Land 
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lang 
langsam 
lassen 
laufen 
laut 
lauter 
leben 
Leben 
leer 
legen 
Lehrer 
—lehren 
leicht 
leid (tun) 
leiden 
leider 
leise 
lernen 
lesen 
letzt 
Leute 
Licht 
lieben 
—lieb 
—Liebe 
—lieber 
Lied 
liegen 
link 
loben 
Loffel 
los 
Luft 
Lust 
—lustig 
machen 
Macht 
Madchen 
Mai 
Mal 
malen 
—Maler 
man 
manch 
Mangel 
Mann 
Mantel 


Marchen 
Mark 
Markt 
Marz 
Mass 
Masse 
missig 
Mauer 
Maus 
Meer 
mehr 
mehrere 
Meile 
meinen 
—Meinung 
meist 
Meister 
Menge 
Mensch 
merken 
messen 
Messer 
Milch 
minder 
Minute 
mit 
Mitglied 
Mittag 


—Nachmittag 


—Vormittag 
Mitte 
Mittwoch 
Mittel 
mogen 
moglich 
Monat 
Mond 
Montag 
Morgen 
—morgen 
miide 
Miihe 
Mund 
Musik 
miissen 
Muster 
Mut 


—mutig 
Mutter 
nach 
Nachbar 
nachdem 
nachher 
Nachricht 
nichst 
Nacht 
nahe 
—Nihe 
Name 
namlich 
Nase 

nass 
Nation 
Natur 
—-natiirlich 
neben 
Neffe 
nehmen 
Neigung 
nein 
nennen 
Nest 

neu 

nicht 
Nichte 
nichts 

nie 
—niemals 
nieder 
—niedrig 
niemand 
noch 
Norden 
Not 
-—nitig 
notwendig 
November 
Nummer 
nun 

nur 
niitzlich 
ob 

oben 
obgleich 
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Ochse 
oder 
Ofen 
offen 
—iffnen 
oft 

ohne 

Ohr 
Oktober 
Oel 

Onkel 
Opfer 
ordentlich 
Ordnung 
—ordnen 
Ort 

Osten 
Ostern 
Oesterreich 
Paar 
—paar 
Papier 
passen 
Person 
pfeifen 
Pferd 
pflanzen 
pflegen 
Pflicht 
Plan 

Platz 
plétzlich 
politisch 
Post 
Posten 
Prisident 
Preis 
preisen 
Prinz 
Probe 
Priifung 
Pult 
Punkt 
Quelle 
rasch 
Rat 
—raten 
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rauchen 
Raum 
raumen 
Rechnen 
—Rechnung 
recht 
Recht 
reden 
—Rede 
Regel 
—regeln 
Regen 
—regnen 
regen 
regieren 
—Regierung 
reich 
Reich 
reichen 
reif 
Reihe 
rein 
reisen 
—Reise 
reissen 
reiten 
—Reiter 
rennen 
retten 
richten 
—Richter 
—Richtung 
richtig 
Ring 
ringen 
Ritter 
Rock 
rollen 
Rose 
rot 
Riicken 
rufen 
—Ruf 
ruhig 
—Ruhe 
riihren 
rund 





Sache 
sagen 
sammeln 
—Sammlung 
Samstag 
samt 

Satz 

sauer 
—Siaure 
schaden 
Schaf 
schaffen 
schimen 
scharf 
Schatten 
schauen 
scheiden 
scheinen 
—Schein 
schenken 
schicken 
Schicksal 
schiessen 
—Schuss 
Schiff 
Schlacht 
schlafen 
schlagen 
schlecht 
schliessen 
—Schluss 
Schloss 
schmal 
Schmerz 
—schmerzen 
Schnee 
—schneien 
schneiden 
schnell 
schon 

schén 
—Schonheit 
schrecklich 
schreiben 
—Schrift 
Schreien 
Schritt 





Schuh 
Schuld 
Schule 
—Schiiler 
schiitteln 
schiitzen 
—Schutz 
schwach 
schwarz 
Schwefel 
schweigen 
Schweiz 
schwer 
Schwester 
Schwierigkeit 
schwimmen 
See 

Seele 
sehen 
sehr 

sein 

seit 
seitdem 
Seite 
selber 
selten 
senden 
September 
setzen 
sicher 
—Sicherheit 
Sieg 

silber 
singen 
sinken 
Sinn 
sitzen 
—Sitzung 
so 

sobald 
sofort 
sogar 
sogleich 
Sohn 
solch 
Soldat 
sollen 








Sommer 
sondern 
Sonnabend 
Sonne 
Sonntag 
sonst 
Sorge 
—sorgen 
soweit 
sparen 
spat 
spazieren 
—Spaziergang 
spielen 
—Spiel 
spitz 
—Spitze 
sprechen 
—Sprache 
springen 
Spruch 
Staat 

Stab 

Stadt 
Stand 
stark 
—starken 
stattfinden 
stecken 
stehen 
stehlen 
steigen 
Stein 
stellen 
—Stelle 
—Stellung 
sterben 
Stern 

stets 
Steuer 
still 
Stimme 
—stimmen 
Stimmung 
Stock 
Stoff 

stolz 
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stéren 
—Stérung 
stossen 
Strafe 
—strafen 
Strasse 
streben 
Streit 
—streiten 
streng 
Stube 
Stiick 
studieren 
—Student 
Stufe 
Stuhl 
Stunde 
Sturm 
stiitzen 
suchen 
Siiden 
Summe 
suss 
Tafel 
Tag 
-tiglich 

Tal 
Tante 
tanzen 
Tasche 
Tasse 
Tat 
Teil 
—teilen 

—Teilung 
Teller 
teuer 
Theater 
tief 
Tier 
Tinte 
Tisch 
Tochter 
tot 

—Tod 

—téten 
Ton 


Tracht 
trage 
tragen 
Trine 
Traum 
traurig 
traut 
treffen 
trefflich 
treiben 
trennen 
Treppe 
treten 

treu 
trinken 
trocken 
trotz 

Tuch 
Tugend 

tun 

Tiir 

Turm 

iibel 

iiber 
iiberall 
iiberhaupt 
iiberraschen 
Ueberzeugung 
brig 
iibrigens 
Uebung 
—iiben 
Ufer 

Uhr 

um 

um. . .willen 
Umstand 
und 
ungefiahr 
Ungliick 
—ungliicklich 
Universitit 
unten 

unter 
Unterricht 
Unterschied 
Untersuchung 


Ursache 
Urteil 
—urteilen 
Vater 
verbieten 
verbinden 
—Verbindung 
verdienen 
Verfassung 
vergebens 
vergehen 
vergessen 
vergleichen 
Vergniigen 
Verhiltnis 
verkaufen 
verlangen 
verlassen 
verlieren 
verlust 
Vermégen 
Versammlung 
verschieden 
verschwinden 
versprechen 
verstehen 
versuchen 
—Versuch 
vertrauen 
Verwandte 
Vetter 

viel 
vielleicht 
vielmehr 
Vierte’ 
Vogel 

Volk 

voll 
vollkommen 
vollstandig 
von 

vor 

voraus 
vorbei 
vorher 
vorhanden 
vorig 


vorkommen 
Vorschlag 
Vorteil 
voriiber 
vorwarts 
wachen 
wachsen 
Waffen 
Wagen 
wihlen 
—Wahl 
wahr 
—Wahrheit 
wihrend 
Wald 
Wand 
wandern 
wann 
warm 
—Wirme 
warten 
warum 
waschen 
Wasser 
wechseln 
weder 
weg 

Weg 
wegen 
weh (tun) 
Weib 
weich 
weichen 
Weihnachten 
weil 
Weile 
Wein 
weinen 
Weise 
weisen 
weiss 
weit 
—weiter 
welch 
Welle 
Welt 
wenden 
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wenig 
wenn 

wer 
werden 
werfen 
Werk 

wert 
Wesen 
—wesentlich 
Westen 
Wetter 
wichtig 
wider 

wie 

wieder 
wiederholen 
wild 

Wille 

Wind 
Winter 
wirken 
—Wirkung 
wirklich 
Wirt 
wissen 

wo 

Woche 
woher 
wohin 

wohl 
wohnen 
Wohnung 
Wolke 
wollen 
Wort 
Wunder 
—wunderbar 
—wundern 
wiinschen 
—Wunsch 
wiirdig 
Zahl 
—zahlen 
—zihlen 
Zahn 
zeichen 
zeichnen 
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—Zeichnung 
zeigen 

Zeile 

Zeit 

Zeitung 
ziehen 
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Ziel 
ziemlich 
Zimmer 
zornig 
zu 
Zucker 


zuerst 
zufrieden 
Zug 
zugleich 
zuhéren 
Zukunft 


zuletzt 
zumachen 
zunichst 
zuriick 
zusammen 
zwar 


Zweck 
zweifeln 
—Zweifel 
Zweig 
zwingen 
zwischen 








CROSS-WORD PUZZLES FOR SPANISH CLASSES 


By CuRIsTiNE BROOME 

ET THE joke editors thrive as they may on the fresh source 

of wit offered them by the rage of the cross-word puzzle— 
never has a more wholesome fad swept the country. It is more than 
harmless: it is constructive. Merely to have brought the dictionary 
out of the obscurity of the dusty shelf to daily communion with the 
family circle is no mean accomplishment, and of this the cross-word 
puzzle may boast. 

Wide-awake teachers who are always on the alert to stimulate 
interest in their students by variation in class-room procedure 
were quick to see in the new entertainment possibilities for in- 
struction made all the more valuable by its combination with the 
play element, and in some schools it is no longer a novelty to see 
on the blackboard a quilt-like design of black and white squares 
accompanied by lists of words marked “horizontal” and “vertical.” 
The authors of these experiments believe that this type of study 
develops accuracy by the necessity of checking up results as one 
goes, and by the impossibility of calling the solution complete so 
long as a single letter is incorrect. It stimulates thought by ar- 
raying before the mind at once a large field of related ideas from 
which the student must choose the single one which fits the given 
information. Not least important is the favorable attitude toward 
learning created by a pleasant setting. 

Almost any department can adapt the puzzle to its special 
subject. How delightful to review English literature, for example, 
by filling in a blank of eight letters with Stevenson’s Samoan name, 
five letters for the character who said, “‘All’s right with the world,” 
and Scott’s home in ten letters! Perhaps no department can make 
better use of the innovation than that of modern languages, where 
vocabulary building must form a great part of the work of the 
first two years, and where practice in the use of the dictionary is 
a thing to be desired. If interest in the cross-word puzzle induces 
a student to handle the dictionary for an extra hour, it has justified 
itself in the classroom. 
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The methods of using the puzzle will naturally vary with differ- 
ent conditions. Where the class is not rushing to cover certain 
textbooks, a part of the class hour might occasionally be spared, 
provided the students have individual dictionaries, which are quite 
necessary for satisfactory results. It has been found, however, 
that most classes are sufficiently interested to work out the solu- 
tions voluntarily as outside work, and this is even more desirable. 

While the type appearing in most of the daily newspapers can 
be used for a vocabulary builder by giving the key in Spanish, the 
best results will be obtained by the teacher who makes his own 
puzzles to fit the needs of his classes. It may be questioned whether 
a busy teacher could afford the time and thought required for 
their composition, and the difficulty of the task may well deter 
the less ambitious and the less skillful from attempting it. If one 
has the courage to persevere, however, he will finally obtain some 
interesting results. 

It is with the idea of offering to other Spanish teachers the 
results of many hours of work in one Spanish department that the 
following examples are given. Their defects are obvious, but they 
may serve as suggestions for other attempts. The aim has been at 
simplicity rather than difficulty, and preference was given words 
in familiar use against the bizarre and obsolete, whenever choice 
was possible, though the difficulty of fitting certain spaces does not 
always allow a choice. The written accent has been disregarded in 
these examples, though this detail could be provided for if one felt 
that it justified the additional work. 

The miscellaneous type suitable for general vocabulary drill is 
represented by the first model. For elementary classes it may be 
well to make it as simple as possible by giving the key in English 
equivalents for the Spanish words, and for intermediate or ad- 
vanced classes to keep it entirely in Spanish. The second example 
is an elementary verb study which might be used for a ten-minute 
drill in class. Only the infinitive should be given as the key, and 
wherever two forms are possible for the same space, either should 
be considered correct so long as no form is used more than once. 
The last example is merely suggestive of what might be done in 
the literary type, and could profitably be enlarged for an advanced 
class in the history of Spanish literature. 
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It is hoped that from the suggestions here given a larger number 
of students and teachers may find in this pleasant innovation the 
profit and pleasure that has already repaid those who have been 
caught by the fascination of the cross-word. 

Macon, Georgia. 
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Solution for No. 1 
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Horizontal 


nm 


16. 


— 
oo ™ 


NmMNm hd h& wy 
“I Ww 


we 


City in the province of Cadiz 

To regulate 

I sent forth 

Grandson 

Sun’s glare 

Elms 

He made a mistake 

A second person verb ending 

Cattail 

Goddess 

To give it (f.) to him 

Order (abbr.) 

A preposition 

Relationship 

I heard 

Nobility 

Coarse linen 

Rock 

Fact 

Possessive adjective 

Laughter 

Manner 

A personal pronoun 

I was going 

I fell 

I ploughed 

Pres. subj. of verb ‘to wish”’ 
sing.) 

Thy (pl.) 

Threadbare (f. sing.) 

I erected 

A girl’s name 

Two rr’s 

It is iridescent 

May they be 

End of the mizzen-yard 

That (fem. sing.) 

Foods 


KEY TO NO. 1 


Vertical 
1. Plot of ground 
2. Soaks; percolates 
3. Gentle laugh (poet. ) 
4. Diminutive ending 
5. Used in expression “‘to be in line”’ 
7. January (abbr.) 
8. Given name of hero of a novel by 
Le Sage 
9. Motto 
10. Unaccented 
11. Collector of saffron flowers 
13. Breeze 
17. Paradise 
18. Melody sung by a single voice 
19. Dry (fem.) 
21. Anise 
23. A numeral 
24. Thou dost raise 
25. Pretty 
26. Evil-eyed (pl.) 
29. Flower 
30. Neat 
35. A double vowel 
38. Measures 
39. Pertaining to the Spanish peninsula 
41. Record of proceedings 
(Ist 42. Mass 
43. To arrange 
44. Pres. subj. “to be” (2nd sing. 
46. He will seize 
48. Although 
49. Airs 
51. Hegira 
54. Arts 
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Solution for No. 2 























Solution for No. 3 
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Léase horizontalmente 


traducida al 
Padre Isla 
Héroe del primer 
literario de la 
pafnola 
4. Titulo de honor entre los turcos 
8. Celebérrimo poeta y dramaturgo 
espanol 
9. Patria de Cervantes 
11. Composcién que uno solo canta 
o toca 
12. Una de las partes de una comedia 


espanol por 


Nm 


monumento 
literatura es 


1. Héroe de una novela de Le Sage, 


el 


KEY TO NO. 2 
All horizontal and vertical words are forms of the verb ser. 
KEY TO NO. 3 


Léase verticalmente 


.. 


w 


Autor de Electra y de los Episodios 
nacionales 

Periddico que se publica todos los 
dias 

Escritor y gramatico venezolano 

Un prefijo 

Letras iniciales de un insigne drama 
turgo, quien gané el premié Nobel 
en 1904 

Escritor mfstico, autor de Cartas 
es pirituales 

Contraccién del art. det. con una 
prep. 

Acusativo (abreviatura) 
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“NAQUIT-IL” OU “EST-IL NE”? 
Par F.-J. KUENY 

ERTAINS grammairiens sont toujours hantés d’un réve 

enfantin. Dans leur désir de faire vite et sans doute aussi de 
mieux faire que leurs concurrents, deux choses qu'il est difficile 
de concilier dans l'étude des langues, ils cherchent des formules 
simples dont l’application mécanique dispenserait de réfléchir et 
de comprendre. C’est ainsi qu’on a voulu récemment expliquer la 
différence entre ‘‘il naquit” et “il est né.” Et voici ce qu’on a 
inventé. La premiére de ces expressions s’emploierait en parlant 
des morts, et l’on se servirait de la seconde pour les vivants. I] 
faudrait dire que Voltaire ‘‘naquit,’’ mais que M. Edouard Herriot 
“est né.”’ Pour Anatole France, c’était encore “‘il est né” il y a 
quelques jours, mais voici que la mort du grand écrivain aurait 
eu cette conséquence grammaticale trés grave qu’il “‘naquit.”’ 
La régle a fait fortune, et je la trouve répétée religieusement dans 
plusieurs manuels. Personne ne s’est encore avisé de formuler une 
régle pour distinguer entre “il mourut’’ et ‘‘il est mort.’”’ C’est 
un oubli, que l’on réparera sans doute 4 la premiere occasion. 

Mais comment expliquera-t-on le début du IV® chapitre de 
Colomba, oi Miss Lydia visite la maison ot Napoléon ‘est né?”’ 
Et puis voici la trés belle Histoire de la littérature francaise tlustrée, 
publiée sous la direction de MM. Joseph Bédier et Paul Hazard. 
Au tome I, page 82, M. Bédier écrit que Joinville ‘‘naquit,”’ et 
il dit, tome II, page 23, que Boileau “est né.’’ Pour M. Lucien 
Foulet, Charles d’Orléans ‘‘est né,’”’ I, 92, et Froissart ‘‘naquit,”’ 
I, 95. D’aprés M. Jean Plattard, Calvin “‘naquit,”’ I, 146, et 
Rabelais “est né,’ I, 151. M. Daniel Mornet enseigne que Buffon 
“est né,’’ II, 79, et que Diderot “‘naquit,’’ II, 94. Dans les 
chapitres traités par M. Henry Bidou, Alexandre Hardy “est né,” 
I, 275,—Corneille ‘‘naquit,” I, 277,—Moliére “est né,” II, 1,— 
Racine ‘‘naquit,” II, 14. Et de méme parmi les romantiques, 
M. Jean Giraud étudie Lamartine qui ‘‘est né,’’ II, 179, et 
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Hugo qui ‘‘naquit,” II, 183. Hugo ‘‘naquit,”’ en effet; il l’a dit 
lui-méme a une époque ot il était bien vivant: 

Alors, dans Besangon, vieille ville espagnole, 

Jeté comme la graine au gré de l’air qui vole, 

Naquit d’un sang breton et lorrain 4 la fois 

Un enfant sans couleur, sans regard et sans voix. 

Que devient dans tout cela la régle de nos grammairiens? 
Plusieurs de ces grammairiens se déclarent partisans de la méthode 
“inductive,” c’est-a-dire d’une méthode fondée sur l'étude des 
textes. Méthode bien ordonnée commence par soi-méme, et nos 
grammairiens feraient sagement de vérifier d’abord leurs régles 
par l’étude des écrivains francais. Encore une régle a jeter par- 
dessus bord. Encore une occasion de répéter qu’il faut dans 
l‘enseignement des langues moins de procédés mécaniques et un 
peu plus d’intelligence. 

Université du Maine. 
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Notes and News 











THe Stupy OF EDUCATION IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN CANADA 


Teachers of modern languages in this country will be glad to 
learn that our colleagues in Canadian schools and universities have 
formed a committee to examine modern language instruction along 
the same lines as our own Modern Foreign Language Study. After 
consultation with Ministers of Education and Presidents of Cana- 
dian universities, a conference was held at Ottawa on June, 9th and 
10th which was attended by representatives from the constituent 
parts of the Canadian educational system, including secondary 
school teachers, inspectors, high school principals, ministers of 
education and university teachers of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish. 

At this conference, Dr. F. D. Keppel, President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, announced the willingness of his Board of Trustees 
to meet the expenses of a Modern Language survey in Canada. 
Dr. C. R. Mann, Director of the American Council on Education, 
and Professor R. H. Keniston and Professor J. P. W. Crawford, 
of the Committee on Direction and Control of the American Study, 
explained the scope of the work being undertaken in the United 
States, and offered the heartiest co-operation with any committee 
that should be authorized to undertake a similar investigation in 
Canada. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those addressed that an op- 
portunity to serve the cause of modern language education in 
Canada was being offered such as ought not to be neglected. The 
conclusions of investigators in other countries would not, by them- 
selves, satisfy Canadian requirements, for conditions in that coun- 
try differ from those in the United States, and in Great Britain, 
where the need for an enquiry into the position occupied by the 
study of Modern Languages was met in 1916 by the appointment 
of a committee by the Prime Minister. The generous offer of 
financial assistance from the Carnegie Corporation and of co- 
operation on the part of the American Council of Education and 
the American Modern Language Committee was, therefore, ac- 
cepted; it was decided to request the Canadian Conference of Uni- 
versities to become sponsor for a Canadian Committee similar to 
the American committee, and steps were at once taken to proceed 
with the preliminary organization. 
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As a result of this conference and a subsequent one held at 
Winnipeg, on November 7th and 8th, a permanent general com- 
mittee, with an executive of five members, regional chairmen, and 
whole time investigators, was appointed. The Canadian Con- 
ference of Universities, under whose auspices the enquiry is being 
conducted, will nominate, at a later date, a Co-operating Com- 
mittee of men and women, not necessarily expert in modern lan- 
guages, who represent other points of view. 

There has been prepared a General Plan for a Study of Educa- 
tion in Modern Languages in Canada. It is expected that about 
three years will be required to complete the survey and publish 
a report. The Investigating Committee is fortunate in securing 
Professor H. E. Ford and Miss Léa E. Tanner as whole-time 
investigators. Miss Tanner is well known as a teacher, examiner 
and administrator in the Province of Quebec. For six years (1913- 
1919) she served in the Department of Public Instruction. Sub- 
sequently, she was Lecturer in French in Macdonald College. 
Since 1922 she has been Supervisor of French in English schools, 
and has conducted the oral examinations for entrance to McGill 
University. Professor Ford is a graduate of the University of 
Toronto, the Ontario School of Pedagogy and Columbia University 
and has had experience in secondary school work. From 1899-1900 
he was instructor of French and German in Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut; from 1900-1916, he was Head of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages, Washington and Jefferson 
College. For three years he served on the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. In 1916 he returned to Canada to become Head 
of the Department of French at Victoria College, University of 
Toronto. 

The whole time investigators have been assigned the following 
immediate objectives: 

1. A thorough, impartial, survey of modern language instruction, from 
elementary to graduate schools. 

(a) The position of modern languages with regard to each other and to 
other subjects. 
(b) Methods and text-books. 
(c) Examinations. 
(d) Library facilities, including co-operation in purchases. 
(e) Teaching material. 
(f) Training of teachers; native and foreign-born teachers. 
(g) Success or failure of present methods according to 
(1) teachers, 
(2) pupils, 
(3) the public, 
(h) Historical and statistical survey. 
(i) Other investigations, past and present. 

2. Consideration of the peculiar position of French in Canada, and of op- 
portunities for the study of French in Quebec. 

3. The importance of modern languages in Canada for cultural, scientific, 
commercial and international purposes. 
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4. The testing of methods of teaching (in conjunction with the American 
Committee). 


5. Psychological or other tests as predetermining ability in modern language 
study (in conjunction with the American Committee). 

6. Questionnaires, prepared after consultation with the American investi- 
rators. 

' 7. Interim recommendations, as suggested by the investigators. 

Members of the Committee are as follows:—H. Ashton, Pro- 
fessor of French, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; 
M. A. Buchanan, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University of 
Toronto, Chairman; Miss S. C. Doupe, Teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages, French and German,.Daniel McIntyre Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Man.; R. du Roure, Associate Professor of French, 
McGill University, Montreal, Quebec; W. C. Ferguson, Associate 
Professor of Methods in French and German, Ontario College of 
Education, Toronto, Member of the Executive Committee; E. L. 
Fuller, Inspector of Schools, Wetaskiwin, Alta.; J.H. Heinzelmann, 
Professor of German, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.,; 
R. K. Hicks, Associate Professor of French, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont.; W. A. R. Kerr, Dean of Arts and Professor of 
French, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta., Vice-chairman; 
Miss B. Ketcheson, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Davenport High School, Toronto, Ont.; I. M. Levan, Inspector 
of High Schools, Department of Education, Toronto, Ont.; J. A. 
MacDonald, Professor of French, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sask.; G. H. Needler, Professor of German, University 
College, Toronto, Ont.; W. F. Osborne, Professor of French, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; G. W. Parmelee, Director 
of Protestant Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
(Quebec, Que., Member of the Executive Committee; J. F. Raiche, 
Associate Professor of French, University of St. Francis Xavier, 
Antigonish, N. S.; Miss M. Ross, Instructor in French, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C.; L. P. Shanks, Professor of 
Romance Languages, University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ont.; J. E. Shaw, Professor of Italian and Spanish, University of 
Toronto, Secretary; and R. H. Fife, Professor of German, Columbia 
University, New York, Chairman of the American Committee. 

The following regional chairmen have been appointed:— 
Alberta and British Columbia, W. J. See, Modern Language 
Teacher, Britannia High School, Vancouver, B. C.; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, J. W. Eaton, Professor of German, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.; Maritime Provinces, C. H. 
Mercer, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N. S.; Ontario, A. J. Husband, Principal of 
the Collegiate Institute, Brockville, Ont.; Quebec (to be appointed 
later). 

V. A. C. Henmon, Head of the Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Achievement Tests. 
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Professor Buchanan, Chairman of the Canadian Committee, 
is ex officio a member of our Commttee on Direction and Control, 
and Professor Fife occupies a similar position on the Canadian 
Committee. We wish our Canadian colleagues all success in their 
undertaking. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMERICANS IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 
AND SCHOOLS 


The Institute of International Education announces that seven 
French universities offer twenty-nine scholarships to students from 
the United States for the year 1925-26. The French institutions 
are the Universities of Bordeaux, Lyons, Nancy, Strasbourg, Tou- 
louse, Grenoble and Paris. Some of the scholarships carry free 
tuition only, ten of them carry also provisions for board and 
lodging, and in two cases there is a small stipend in money. The 
openings are about equally divided between men and women 
candidates. 

There are, in addition, a few scholarships for women in the 
various Normal Schools intended for persons not over twenty-four 
years of age who are preparing to teach. Candidates must have 
sufficient control of the French language to profit by the courses 
in the institutions to which they may be appointed. They will 
receive free board, lodging and tuition. The most interesting of 
this group are the scholarships in the Ecole Normale Supérieure 
at Sévres, which is of university grade and prepares woman pro- 
fessors for the lycées for girls. 

Persons wishing to apply for these scholarships should send to 
Miss Florence A. Angell, Institute of International Education, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, a detailed account of their 
training and their purpose, a statement from the Recorder con- 
cerning their career in college, a birth certificate, a small pho- 
tograph,a health certificate covering the last two years, testimonials 
from two instructors under whom they have studied, and a state- 
ment from the college officials regarding their character and promise 
of success. 

The French Steamship line allows successful candidates a 
rebate of 30 per cent on the passage over and back. Applications 
should reach Miss Angell by March 1. The appointments will 
be announced about May 1. 


SoutH DAKoTA NOTES 


The following are the enrolment figures in modern foreign lan- 
guage classes at the University of South Dakota: German, Ist 
year, 53; 2nd year 35. French, 1st year, 110; 2nd year, 83, Ad- 
vanced, 32. Spanish, 1st year, 124; 2nd year, 56; Advanced, 11. 
Italian, ist year, 10. 
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The demand for instruction in Spanish is on the increase; that 
for German shows a slight increase; instruction in French is in 
demand with a good increase in advanced classes. Next year, a 
third year and possibly a fourth year class in German will be added. 
We have a Cercle Frangais and a Sociedad Hispanica, but as yet 
no club for German students. During the year the Sociedad His- 
panica has been urging students at the university as well as in the 
colleges and high schools in the State to write original essays in 
competition for a prize offered by the Sociedad. This prize, offered 
annually, and amounting to fifty dollars, is to be awarded to the 
three best essays of fifteen hundred words each written by ad- 
vanced students of Spanish. The Sociedad maintains a corre- 
spondence with South America with a weekly exchange of news- 
papers and magazines. 

At the November meeting of the State Educational Association, 
the Round Table was organized as the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of South Dakota for the furtherance and improvement in our 
State of the teaching of French, German, Spanish and Italian. 
Professor B. Q. Morgan of the University of Wisconsin gave us 
the benefit of his advice in the organization of our association, and 
explained to us the objectives of the Modern Language Study. 
Our next meeting will be held next November at Mitchell. 

The officers are as follows: President, E. M. Greene, University 
of South Dakota; Vice-President, W. E. Pratt, Sioux Falls High 
School; Corr. Secy., M. H. Miller, University of South Dakota; 
Editor, H. M. Kressin, University of South Dakota. 

EDWARD M. GREENE 


Nortu CAROLINA NOTES 


The North Carolina Modern Language Association met as a 
section of the Educational Association at Raleigh on Jan. 30th. 
The French and Spanish sections, with Dr. F. A. G. Cowper of 
Duke University and Dr. S. E. Leavitt of the University of N. C. 
as chairmen respectively of the committes in charge completed their 
reports on standard minima for the various years of high school 
teaching, with emphasis on the first two. It is expected these will 
be printed and distributed to the high school teachers of the State. 

In the French section, Dr. W. S. Barney of the N. C. College 
for Women gave a brief talk on the training of the modern language 
teacher and Prof. Huse of the University discussed the necessity 
of linguistic ability for the teacher. Prof. Huse was later elected 
chairman of this section and Mr. Farrington of Charlotte, secretary. 

In the Spanish section, Dr. Albert Shapiro of the University 
gave an interesting account of the history of Spanish teaching in 
the State and Miss La Rochelle of N. C. C. W. described a trip 
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to Mexico and the summer courses at the National University. 
Dr. Leavitt was elected chairman of the section. 

The German section held no separate meeting owing to adverse 
conditions. 

In the general meeting at 12:30 Dr. W. S. Barney explained 
the Modern Foreign Language Study and the Association passed a 
resolution of approval and willingness to co-operate in the in- 
vestigation. 

The new officers elected are:—Dr. S. E. Leavitt of the Uni- 
versity, President; Miss Blett Smith, Central H. S., Charlotte, 
Vice-President; Dr. Meta H. Miller, N. C. C. W., Secretary- 
Treasurer; Prof. F. K. Fleagle, Davidson College, additional mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. W.S. BARNEY 


Professor R. P. Jameson has published a new edition of his 
booklet entitled “Le Cercle Frangais’’ which will be read with 
interest by teachers who are charged with the duty of supervising 
the activities of French Clubs. It includes much useful material 
such as suggested by-laws, formalities of elections, order of busi- 
ness, suggestions as to programs and conversation, games, and 
bibliographical material. Copies, at thirty-five cents each, may 
be secured by addressing Professor Jameson at 162 S. Cedar 
Avenue, Oberlin, Ohio. 


A MATHEMATICAL PHILOLOGIST 


We all know of Professor Raymond Weeks of Columbia as one 
of our foremost philologists and phoneticians, but few of us sus- 
pected that he is also a mathematician. We should never have be- 
lieved it had we not read his ‘‘Boys’ Own Arithmetic,” recently 
published by E. P. Dutton. At last we have an arithmetician with 
imagination, exuberant and fantastic. The Managing Editor has 
learned no arithmetic in Professor Week’s volume—he is impervious 
even to his distinguished colleague’s persuasive method of presenta- 
tion,—but he has made the acquaintance of more interesting people 
than he would have done in reading a score of novels. Never shall 
we forget the ‘Race at School” between Teacher and Beauchamp 
Reynolds, nor Cousin Larry’s experience on “Having a Tooth 
Pulled,’ nor the inimitable ‘Boy in a Barrel,’ nor “‘The First 
Cigar of Cornwallis Spudd,”’ nor the ‘‘Misfortune of a Cross-Eyed 
Young Man,” and the other problems are not a whit less fascinat- 
ing, whether we solve them or not. Through all this humoristic 
arithmetic, Professor Week’s fondness for philology appears from 
time to time in the etymologies which he proposes with the advice: 
‘‘Always seize every chance to acquire useful information.” If you 
cannot borrow a copy, buy one for the children, another for your- 
self, and then you will need a few extra copies for your friends. 
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INTERMEDIATE FRENCH by ALGERNON COLEMAN, Henry 
Holt and Company, X+ 330 pages (298 pages text) 1925. 


The text is well named, for it stands between the first year 
grammar, or beginners’ book, and the more advanced review or 
reference grammars and composition books. Several features are 
worthy of special attention. 

Three simple but interesting short stories, Halévy’s Noiraud, 
Daudet’s La Derniére Classe and the younger Dumas’ Le Prix des 
Pigeons, serve as the basis from which the examples, rules, and 
exercises are drawn. The author states that he has selected literary 
texts because the book should be accompanied by other reading 
and may thus advance this objective, the most useful for American 
students. 

The section on pronunciation is on a strictly phonetic plan but 
the treatment is so clear and simple that classes whose previous 
training has been different will be able to profit by it. 

Each of the 31 chapters that constitute the body of the book 
begins with a portion of one of the stories. In these selections the 
liaisons are noted by -. Then follow exercises of many types: 
questions in French to test comprehension and provide oral drill; 
studies of vocabulary and idiom intended to focus attention on 
important words and phrases and their various uses and meanings; 
verb study and drill based on the outline paradigms of the irregular 
verbs occurring in the French text; exercises on pronunciation that 
call for careful observation and application of phonetic principles 
and rules of spelling; exercises that enable the student to formulate 
rules of grammar from the study of illustrative sentences taken 
from the reading material; completion and substitution exercises 
and passages of English for re-translation that call for application 
of the rules just discovered. By these means the important topics 
of grammar are taken up in turn and considered from both the 
French-English and the English-French points of view. 

Irregular verbs not conjugated in the text are given in an ap- 
pendix. The French-English vocabulary is small, for it does not 
include words with which the class may already be familiar. The 
English-French vocabulary is also very limited, thus forcing the 
student to more careful study of the French texts. 

The mechanical execution of the book is excellent and very 
free from errors. 
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With the hope that the foregoing will serve to inform and in- 
terest teachers the reviewer feels at liberty to raise a few questions 
and indicate some possible deficiencies. 

Just where and how the book can be most useful is not entirely 
certain. The length would render it difficult for many second year 
classes to complete it in thorough fashion and do much additional! 
reading. A third year class would handle it more rapidly, but still 
find its hands quite full. The answer may be in not attempting 
to use all the exercises in any given chapter. 

The author states that the present participle is not included in 
the principal parts in order to stress the connection between the 
forms of the present group (p. 30, note 2). Does this advantage 
offset the confusion that may be caused to the majority of teachers 
and pupils accustomed to the five part scheme? In presenting 
verbs in -ir the statement is made that the second and more 
numerous class (of these verbs) adds -is to the stem in the Present 
group of forms (p. 37). Does this enable the student to anticipate 
such forms as finissant? To continue the subject of verbs, a note 
calling attention to the missing past participle of falloir (p. 126) 
would not be out of place; also a note on sortir used transitively 
(p. 127); also a note on the uses of narrative past and perfect of 
naitre (p. 296). A few other questions may be raised. The semi- 
consonant [w] is not given with [y] and [j] (p. 15) but is listed with- 
out comment on page 17. The discussion of syllable division (p. 17) 
does not make very clear the treatment of groups of consonants. 
On the other hand, the treatment of linking (p. 20 ff.) is especially 
good and sane. The questions on the pronunciation of ai in faire 
(p. 43) anticipate information given on the next page. For the 
term ‘‘aspirate’’ as applied to # (p. 64), why not substitute “‘pre- 
ventive,’ a word more easily impressed on pupils as meaning some- 
thing definite? The term ‘‘voiceless’ is used as applied to ¢ (p. 66) 
without previous explanation. What answer is expected to the 
question ‘‘Que pensez-vous de la position de l’adjectif”’ (p. 142 G)? 
Notes might well have been written on the difference in use be- 
tween ‘“‘second”’ and “‘deuxiéme”’ (p. 232), on the plural verb with 
“plupart” (p. 262) and on “toute” as adverb (p. 268). So many 
helpful notes are given on small points that the absence of others 
is noted. The above are minor defects or omissions. The book 
teems with good points. The treatment of pronouns and the uses 
of the subjunctive is especially clean cut and easily understood. 
Another very useful text must be placed to the credit of author 
and publisher. 

CHARLES E. YOUNG 

University of Iowa 
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LA LOCA DE LA CASA by PEREz GALDOés. Edited with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by J. WARsHAW. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company. xxxvi+300 pp. Text 137 pp. 


Spanish students should be grateful to Professor Warshaw for 
placing in their hands another of Galdés’ plays. His choice of a 
text to edit is fortunate. The introduction is unusually full, and 
contains critical and biographical material on Galddés, a discussion 
of his position as an author, his dramatic work, and a study of 
La Loca de la casa. Such material will be particularly helpful to 
high school students, though it is doubtful whether this play should 
be used as early as Professor Warshaw plans. 

Excellent as the introduction is, it is marred by giving too much, 
or too little, discussion of Galdés’ religious views. The treatment 
is unfair to Galdés in that only one side of the question is presented. 

Some of Professor Warshaw’s statements in his discussion of the 
play are open to question. ‘‘The obvious moral of the play seems 
to be that renunciation, however repugnant the attendant cir- 
cumstances, may have its rewards or compensations. even for the 
victim of the sacrifice (xxv).”” The real message of Galdés seems to 
be contained in the following words of Sor Maria: Esa escuela de 
regeneracion, a veces se encuentra en la vida trabajosa del claustro, 
a veces en el mundo. Busca tu, mira bien en derredor, y donde quiera 
que la veas, témala sin vacilar, p. 67, 26-30. Victoria was told in 
substance that there are as abundant and as pressing calls for 
service in the world as in the convent. Cf. also 55, 19-24. It is not 
so much the matter of self-sacrifice or renunciation, but the matter 
of an unselfish purpose or motive that is the theme of the play. 

The notes are very full and helpful. If Professor Warshaw has 
sinned at all, it has been in making them too full and too abundant. 
Occasionally, in the effort to keep the explanation within the reach 
of younger students, he sacrifices exactness. See, for example, the 
note on apdrtase, 4, 1. The position of the pronoun is merely in 
keeping with the Latin construction which did not permit an 
unaccented word to stand first in a sentence or clause. The con- 
struction is common in O. S., and seems to be prevailing in modern 
Spanish. Un alma, 13, 13. This construction is not unusual and 
is good usage. Reference to Bello-Cuervo, Gramédtica Castellana, 
par. 157, shows that the same usage is extended to alguno and 
ninguno. 

Some notes appear unnecessary. Cf. moral y fisicamente, 10, 2. 
This is an elementary principle. Un mucho, 20, 8. There is nothing 
uncommon here. The same is repeated on page 47, 5. Too much 
is made of dos tigres, 26, 7. 

The interpretation of other passages is doubtful. Cf. ¢Jris, tu?, 
17, 25. This is a play on words, but the play is on rayo and iris. 
The interpretation of Iris as messenger in the second case does not 
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seem to fit the context. In fact, Eulalia refuses to impart her news. 
It is the news and not the messenger that is important. The sug- 
gestion that que me eche polvos en la cara del alma, 30, 8, savors of 
Gongorism is far-fetched. It is but another example of word-play; 
nothing is more common in Spanish. It is suggested by ennegrecer, 
two lines above. 

A statement in the preface to the effect that a construction 
would be explained only once, as its first occurrence, would have 
avoided the repetition of: ‘‘Except for special reasons, attention 
will not hereafter be called to this construction.” This statement 
occurs about a dozen times. 

Notes on the following would have been helpful: Como no nos 
ayude, 30, 6, a construction found several times; mogigata, 32, 9; 
Ano Cristiano, 58, 19; Tijeritas han de ser, 71, 30. Of course this is 
taken from the refrén, but the anecdote upon which it is based 
should have been given. It appears, in Spanish, in the Corvacho, 
and later in La floresta espanola. Typographical errors are few. 
The following have been noted: podemo (=podemos), 68, 23; 
gobier nas (=gobiernas), note page 172; J wasone (=I was one), 
note page 182; note reference to 33, 11, should be 33, 12. 

The questions based on the text may prove to be useful. They 
form, however, the least attractive feature of the edition. 

Professor Warshaw has done an excellent piece of work. Spanish 
teachers will welcome this new text. 

E. R. Sims 

University of Texas 


LA ESTRELLA DE SEVILLA, formerly attributed to Lop: 
DE VEGA, edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
H. Tuomas, D. Litt. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. 


La Estrella de Sevilla is one of the outstanding comedias of the 
17th century. For its vivid tragic conflicts and the logic of its 
construction, it has long been admired. Up to 1920 it was known 
only in a vitiated short version of about 2500 lines, taken from an 
undated suelta issued toward 1650, according to the opinion of 
Foulché-Delbosc. In 1920 the scholar just mentioned published 
(Revue hispanique, XLVIII, no. 114) another version, previously 
unknown, found in a rare fragment of a 17th century collection. 
This form contains more than 3000 lines, explains many obscurities 
of the other and is preferable in almost every way. Metrically, 
for example, the scansion of the lines in the new version is more 
correct. Foulché-Delbosc has demonstrated that both versions 
derive from a lost common original, longer than either. 

In both the extant printed texts the name of Lope de Vega 
appears on the title-page. Such evidence is untrustworthy in 
unauthorized editions, and this play does not occur in the lists 
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which Lope compiled of his comedias. The short version also 
carries the name of Lope as the author in the fourth line from the 
end of the play, but the line is short one syllable, and‘‘Cardenio,”’ 
in the reading of the long version, corrects it. No one knows who 
Cardenio was; Lope never used that pseudonym. The style is 
inferior to Lope’s, the construction superior to that of most of his 
dramas. Andalusian rimes and persistent eulogy of Seville point 
to a Sevillan author, utilizing a local tradition. Who he was may 
never be learned. 

The United States is credited with the first modern reprint of 
La Estrella de Sevilla, in a classroom edition without notes, by 
Francis Sales, 1828. The present edition by Mr. Thomas is the 
first to provide the usual critical apparatus for students. Being 
thus complete, and being carefully made, it would doubtless find 
a permanent place in our curriculum, were it not for the unfortunate 
fact that the text was set in type before Foulché-Dolbosc’s text 
was available. Mr. Thomas was able to use the latter in the notes 
and preface. His text is eclectic; sometimes it incorporates readings 
from the long version, when they could easily be inserted in the 
proof; sometimes the variant or additional matter is presented in 
the notes, and sometimes it is merely alluded to. This is not 
enough. The newly discovered version has rendered the other 
obsolete, and a permanently useful class edition must be based on it. 

It is a pity, for Mr. Thomas has done his work in the main with 
care, accuracy and clearness. The grammatical and interpretative 
notes are particularly helpful. He differs from many editors in that 
he dodges no difficulty, and when a passage eludes his ingenious 
theorizing, he says so plainly. 

The Introduction tells briefly what is known of the texts, their 
probable dates and relation. Later adaptations and translations 
are enumerated fully and fairly. The section devoted to metrics 
is generally well informed. A few obvious errors, such as the state- 
ment that guintillas are four-lined stanzas, and that various rime 
arrangements are possible in the décima (p. xxvi), are exceptional. 
Mr. Thomas maintains a discreet silence with regard to Foulché- 
Delbosc’s erroneous theory that romance-passages are always cast 
in quatrains, and that it is possible to detect the omission of many 
lines by that method. 

The Vocabulary is complete so far as I have noted. Most proper 
names are commented upon in the Notes. Nowadays one considers 
it a more convenient technique to place the explanations in the 
Vocabulary. A few which should receive comment do not:Archi- 
dona. Dota Mencia Coronel, are names meaningless in themselves, 
but much hangs to them. 

It is bad practice to number the lines of the text by beginning 
each act with I. This system is without advantage. 
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Aside from the defective version of the text, the chief deficiency 
of this edition lies in the lack of ideological interpretation. La 
Estrella de Sevilla offers interesting and important problems. It is 
one of the very few literary works of its time and country which 
definitely criticizes the actions and character of a king. It also 
presents with extraordinary firmness the conflict between loyalty 
to king and lovalty to family and friends, which is at the bottom 
of so many comedias. Such problems (treated more recently, with 
great competency, by José F. Montesinos in his edition of La 
corona merecida, Madrid, 1923), might well entice an editor into 
study and speculation. There is little evidence of such interest 
here. 

S. GRISWOLD MORLEY 

University of California 


LABICHE and DELACOUR. LES PETITS OISEAUX edited 
by JAmMes Geppes, GRACE E. MERRILL, BERTHA A. MERRILL, 
and Josepn C,. PALAMOUNTAIN, XLX-175 pp. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1924. 


Upon perusing the catalogs of our text-book publishers, the 
teacher of French cannot help being amazed at the numerous class 
editions of the plays of Scribe, Labiche and Halévy. As a matter 
of fact it is quite questionable whether the importance of the 
authors referred to has not been overestimated. Their secondary 
position in French literature and the huge mass of reading material 
of a much higher grade within one’s reach make it rather difficult 
to account for their increasing popularity in our high schools and 
colleges. It may be that teachers and students are allured by their 
amusing and witty sketches of the lighter side of French life. 
A consideration o a similar nature was probably the incentive 
which led to the preparation of the present edition of ‘“‘Les Petits 
Oiseaux” which, as yet, had not been published for class use. 

This being a direct method book, the preface, introduction, 
notes, exercises, questionnaires and vocabulary are written in 
French. Unfortunately, the French style is awkward and colorless. 
Moreover, actual mistakes have crept in, several of which may be 
noticed on the very title page: ‘“‘Comédie en trois actes de Eugéne 
Labiche et Alfred Delacour’’ instead of ‘‘Comédie en trois actes 
par Eugéne Labiche et Alfred Delacour’’; ‘“‘Professeur des langues 
romanes 4 l|’Université de Boston” for ‘“Professeur de langues 
romanes a l'Université de Boston.’’ The same correction has to 
be made in the case of ‘Maitre des langues romanes de |’ Université 
de Boston.” One could also point out that “Maitre des langues 
romanes’’ is not French in spite of the existence of such expressions 
as “Maitre de Conférences” and ‘Maitre de Cours.”’ The first 
sentence of the Préface: ‘“‘La méthode employée dans ce texte, 
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afin d’initier l’éléve 4 quelques locutions de la langue frangaise, 
n’est qu’une entre un trés grand nombre dont on pourrait dire avec 
raison beaucoup de bien”’ is grammatically incorrect as the numeral 
‘“une’’ cannot be used without being either preceded by “en” or 
followed by a noun or pronoun object; to make the proper correction, 
one would have to rewrite the whole sentence. In the exercises, 
p. 86, (1), I, the text should read: ““Remplacez le tir et par la pré- 
position de avec ou sans article selon le cas,” instead of “‘Rem- 
placez le tiret par la preposition de avec ou sans l'article selon 
le cas.”” On page 93, (7), the preposition “‘de’’ ought to be repeated 
before the word ‘‘pére”’ in the question: “Qui arrive pendant |’en- 
tretien de Léonce et son pére?”’ 

The notes are numerous and to the point. The vocabulary has 
been found to follow closely Larousse’s Petit Dictionnaire Illustré. 
The difficulties and needs of American students being essentially 
different from those of French “‘lycéens,”’ one might raise a question 
as to the wisdom of this method. In the expressions ‘‘nom propre 
de baptéme,” (p. 132, Edmond; p. 135, Eugéne; p. 141, Henriette; 
etc.), and ‘‘nom propre de famille,’ (p. 115, Aubertin; p. 128, 
Delacour; etc.), the adjective “‘propre”’ should be omitted as it is 
understood that a “‘nom de baptéme”’ or a “‘nom de famille” is a 
‘nom propre.’’ An objection can also be made to the use of the 
word ‘‘théorie”’ in reference to Rousseau’s Contrat Social. (p. 125, 
Contrat Social). 

The material part of the book has been well arranged. Few 
misprints are to be found; the following were the only ones noticed: 
“‘lepassé indéfini (le passé indéfini) in the table of contents, 
‘‘concordancedestemps”’ (concordance des temps), p.104, VII, line 2, 
“Tiburceapayé” (Tiburce a payé), pp. 107, question 8, ‘“‘menbres”’ 
(membres) at the word “‘académie,” p. III, ‘adjuster’ (ajuster) 
at the word ‘“‘adaptation,” p. 112, ‘‘villesmanufacturiéres”’ (villes 
manufacturiéres) at the word ‘“‘Elbeuf,” p. 133, ““Contrat-Social’’ 
(Contrat Social), pp. 36, 45, 125 and an erroneous annotation on 
p. 5 where note (7) in the body of the text corresponds to note (1) 
at the bottom of the page. 

J. M. CARRIERE 

Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SALVADOR MADARIAGA. SEMBLANZAS LITERARIAS 
CONTEMPORANEAS: Galdés, Ayala, Unamuno, Baroja, 
Valle-Inclan, Azorin, Miré6. Barcelona, 1924. 


El autor nos recuerda que este libro fué escrito primero en 
inglés y para el piblico de habla inglesa. Sin embargo (probable- 
mente por eso mismo), es in libro muy espafol, igual en la inter- 
pretaciOn preliminar del genio nacional y caracteres de la literatura 
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espanola que en la de los siete escritores estudiados. Ambas inter- 
pretaciones se completan, y el resultado es la afirmacién de Espana 
como entidad espiritual y artistica. 

Qué caracteriza el genio espanol? Ante todo, segtin el autor, 
el ser un genio concreto y aplicado, de ideal estético, no ético, 
individual, no social. Prefiere lo que es a lo que debe ser, y entre 
lo que es, le interesa mds que nada el hombre, el hombre concreto, 
sometido al mal y a la muerte, y sostenido por el amor. Mal, 
Muerte y Amor son las musas espafiolas. Esto mismo explica su 
escaso brillo en las disciplinas abstractas. Donde se revela mas 
original es en el arte y en la literatura. Pero tampoco aqui se 
distingue por el sentido critico y el lastre cultural, sino, sobre todo, 
por el instinto creador. Este instinto creador es tan fuerte, que 
rebasa igualmente las limitaciones de la ética, la estética y el medio 
ambiente. Frente a la ética, afirma su pureza estética; frente a la 
estética formal, su espontanea inspiracién; frente al medio am- 
biente, la individualidad personal del autor. De aqui también la 
anarquia que reina en nuestra vida artistica. En la literatura 
contemporanea adviértese cierto esfuerzo en favor de la alianza 
del instinto creador con el sentido critico y cultural; sin embargo, 
el genio nacional subsiste e] mismo. Tal se revela en el arte humano, 
tolerante y exento de prejuicios (seguin el autor), de Galdés. Tal 
en la vida y la obra de Unamuno, dominadas por el problema de! 
destino. Tal en la altivez e individualismo de Baroja frente a las 
convenciones del arte y de la sociedad. En algtin caso, como en 
Ayala, en cuya obra lo que domina es el arte intelectual y critico, 
puede parecer alterado. Pero esto acaso se deba a la procedencia 
regional del escritor, en quien, por lo demas, se acusa vivo el genio 
de la raza. Asi interpreta el sefhor Madariaga, por influencias de 
origen regional, modalidades particulares de cada escritor, como el 
lirismo musical de Valle-Inclan y el plasticismo de Azorin y de 
Mir6, modalidades que en nada niegan la unidad del genio espanol. 

La influencia de Unamuno en el pensamiento del autor se 
grande. No nos extrafia, pues, que declare a don Miguel la primera 
figura literaria de la Espafia actual. No tenemos objecién que 
hacer. Si hariamos, en cambio, de permitirlo el espacio, varios 
reparos de principio y de detalle a la interpretacién y critica del 
autor. El mismo exagerado nacionalismo de nuestra literatura nos 
parece mas indiscutible como hecho que como valor. Sea de esto 
y otras cosas lo que quiera, lo cierto es que el libro del sefor Mada- 
riaga es un hermoso libro, sugestivo, claro y literario. 

CESAR BARJA 

Universidad de California, 

Southern Branch 
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{ BEGINNER'S SPANISH GRAMMAR, by ALBERT D. 
a SHAPIRO, Ph. D. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 1924. Pages vi and 263. 


The author of this grammar has been teaching beginners, it 

f seems, and knows their abilities and limitations. In his preface, 

P he states a point, very well taken: ““As so many American students 

are not intimately acquainted with the ordinary facts of general 

or even English grammar, special emphasis or drill on syntax is 

, the most important feature of foreign language teaching.” Ac- 

; cordingly he has written a grammar which ought to fill a need 

' long felt by teachers who are confronted more and more by students 

who know very little or nothing of formal grammar. 

The work on pronunciation is poor and badly arranged. A few 
principles are given and the rest are left to the end of the book, 
where the student will find them after he has formed the bad habit 
of faulty pronunciation. Bad habits along this line are easy to 
form but most difficult to undo. No attempt is made to tell in a 
few words the difference between the Spanish articulation and the 
English. An arrangement of four or five lessons with exercises 
on Spanish pronunciation would improve the book considerably. 

The presentation of the subjunctive is very good, especially 
the two appendices C and D. But these could have been placed 
in the body of the book just as well. However, no mention is made 
of the sequence of tenses in the subjunctive clause, depending on 
whether the action of the dependent verb took place before the 
action of the main verb, or whether it was at the same time or 
posterior to it. A few writers of Spanish grammars have reduced 
this to a logical system. 

The subject matter of the texts, both for study and translation, 
is so disconnected that oral work based on the grammar is out of 
the question. On the other hand, without a connected piece of 
prose, he has been able to bombard the student with the gram- 
matical points at hand, a matter not to be underestimated in these 
days of so many grammars with too few exercises. It is possible 
that there are too many exercises. Frequent reviews are of im- 
portance as well as reviews on special lessons. The general appendix 
is not as full as it might be. The typographical work has been well 
done and no misprints have been noted. 

A few points seem to call for attention. 

Page 9, sec. 3.-umbre is not mentioned as an ending for a feminine 
noun. 

Page 15, sec. 3. In case an adjective modifies two nouns of different 
gender, the masculine noun is generally changed in the order 
so as to be near the adjective which will have the masculine 
form. 

Page 20, top of page. 








It might be stated that s is changed to c 
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so as to keep the same sound and because z is used only before 
a, o and u. 

Page 20, sec. 2. In the matter of ‘‘a’’ used to introduce a direct 
object, he does not mention that it is used before the name of an 
animal regarded as intelligent, or from a standpoint of personal 
interest. 

Page 22, sec. w. He should explain the meaning of Usted, so that 
the student may have some idea why it takes a third person 
form of the verb. 

Page 24. Chapter on the uses of ser is lacking in a few particulars 
which come up at different points in the book. 

Page 26. It would seem that more could be said on the uses of 
estar. 

Page 32, sec. 3. {ctiyo? is given as an interrogative pronoun, 
possessive, but it should be explained that its use in modern 
Spanish is limited to verse. 

Page 39, sec. 2. He states that the pronoun objects come before 
finite verbs, and no mention is made of the affirmative 
imperative. 

Page 41, sec. 2. The statement about the use of the conjunction 

‘‘y’’ in numerals may create a wrong impression in the minds of 

the students. Why not say that it is used only between tens 
and units? 

Page 56, top. No mention is made of the meaning of fener a, 
to hold. 

Page 56, sec. 5. An explanation of expressions such as tener hambre, 
tener frto, etc. as contrasting with hacer frio, hacer calor, etc., 
would not be amiss here. 

Page 96, sec. 3. Alguno following a negative is quite emphatic. 
No statement is made to this effect. 

Page 96, sec. 4. The statement in regard to the use of sino is rather 
vague. The negative must come in the first clause. 

Page 104, sections 1 and 2. Why not state that the two imperfect 
subjunctives are made up on the third person plural preterite 
of any verb by dropping the final -ron, and adding the tense 
endings -ra or -se? W. IRvING CROWLEY 
Wake Forest College 
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FRENCH 
BARKER, JAMES L., Effective French for Beginners. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 374 pp. 1925. $1.56. 
This book has many original features and deserves the careful 
consideration of all French teachers. The reading material of each 
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lesson is introduced by a carefully prepared section on pronuncia- 
tion, and the reading text of the first twelve lessons is given in 
phonetic transcription as well as in regular type. Usually the mean- 
ing of new words is defined in French. Filling-in exercises, etc., 
take the place of the usual English sentences for translation into 
French. 


COLEMAN, ALGERNON, Intermediate French. WHenry Holt, New 

York. 330 pp. 1924. 

A systematic review of the fundamental facts of French gram- 
mar intended for classes that have completed from two to four 
semesters in French. Literary texts serve as a basis for the study 
of forms, syntax and vocabulary, and are accompanied by ques- 
tionnaires and exercises for the translation from English into 
French. Correct pronunciation is constantly emphasized. 


CuREL, FrRAanGots DE, La Nouvelle Idole. Piece en trois Actes. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Hucu 
ALLISON SMITH and LEestig Ross MFfras. The Century Co., 
New York. 95 pp.t+vocab. 1924. 

‘“‘La Nouvelle Idole,’’ which seems to glorify scentific research 

and at the same time to show its spiritual limitations, is not a 

‘pleasant play,” but the ¢hédtre d’idées is insufficiently represented 


in the lists of American publishers and this new text will be used 
to advantage in classes devoted to the study of nineteenth century 
drama. 


DuMAS Fits, ALEXANDRE, La Dame aux camélias. Drame en cing 
actes. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by HuGu 
ALLISON SMITH and ROBERT BELL MICHELL. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York. 201 pp. 1924. 


As a pendant to “‘Marion Delorme”’ and as marking the begin- 
ning of the Modern Realistic drama, “La Dame aux camélias”’ 
should be read in a class in nineteenth century drama. On moral 
grounds it will not be acceptable everywhere. The editors state 
that the publication of this text may be partially justified by the 
proof it brings that power of passion and feeling in a play may cover 
a multitude of dramatic sins. 


lRANCE, ANATOLE, La Comédie de celui qui épousa une femme 
muette. Edition scolaire avec Notes explicatives, Exercices d’as- 
similation et Vocabulaire par L. Carpon. Henry Holt, New 
York. 110 pp.+vocab. 1925. 


This joyous farce is eminently well suited for use in second year 
? 
ciasses. 
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HoLmeEs, URBAN T., A French Composition, consisting of Original 
French Text with English Paraphrase. Lucas Brothers, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 1925. 89 pp. vocabs. 

Sprightly French texts, largely in conversational style, which 
give much interesting and up-to-date information regarding Paris 
and French life. The English texts are based closely upon the 
French originals. The book is suitable for use in third year high 
school and second year college classes. 


LisTER, F., French Grammar Cahier arranged on new lines with 
Middle Index. Ginn and Co., Boston. 1924. $.52 


A convenient device for listing forms and syntactical points 
encountered in reading texts. 


Loti, PIERRE, Mon Frére Yves. Abridged and edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by H. W. Cuurcu. 
Henry Holt, New York. 1924. 165 pp. vocab. 

In “Mon Frére Yves’’ Loti is delightful. Less cynical than in 
his earlier novels, he here shows real emotion and genuine human 
sympathy. The language is sufficiently simple for second year 
classes. 


Moraupb, MARCEL, French Composition. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 1924. 90 pp. vocab. $1.00 
64 extracts dealing with France and French life taken from 
standard British and American authors, suitable for use in ad- 
vanced college composition classes. 


Oscoop, FREDERICK Hay, Poésies Choisies pour la Jeunesse. 
Lecture et Récitation, Cours élémentaire. Selected and edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary. Ginn and Co., Boston. 135 pp. 
vocab. 1925. $.84 
A varied and interesting collection of easy French poetry suited 

to the needs of young students. It is designed to serve as a supple- 

mentary reader throughout the elementary course. 


PARGMENT, M. S., Le Francais Oral. A Manual of French Con- 
versation. Cours moyen. D.C. Heath, Boston. 273 pp. vocab. 
1924. $1.20. 


To make a conversation manual interesting is a real tour de 
force, and this Professor Pargment has accomplished. The French 
texts, in part original and in part ingeniously adapted from literary 
works and other sources, cover almost every conceivable topic of 
interest. Skilfully arranged exercises will serve to stimulate con- 
versation and oral composition. 
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SARDOU, VICTORIEN, La Perle noire. Comédie en trois actes en 
prose. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by KENNETH McKenzie. Century Co., New York. 
1924. 117 pp. vocab. 

“La Perle noire’’ is not one of Sardou’s best compositions, but 
it will find favor with students who like to read plays with a lot of 
mystery and a bit of romantic love. The language is simple, and is 
suitable for second year classes. 


SPANISH 


CABALLERO, FERNAN, Un servilén y un liberalito o tres almas de 
Dios. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Direct-Method Ex- 
ercises, and Vocabulary by Nina LEE WEISINGER. John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. 1924. 162 pp. vocab. 

A simple story of the advent of liberal ideas in provincial Spain 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The edition is designed 
for the end of the second year in high school or for beginning second 
year college classes. 


MarciaL Dorapo, CAROLINA, Segundas lecciones de espanol, Ginn 
and Co., Boston. 1925. 281 pp. vocab. 

54 lessons based on Spanish texts filled with Spanish atmos- 
phere and offering material for an intensive drill on the fun- 
damentals of grammar, with filling-in exercises, suggestions for 
free composition and sentences for translation from English into 
Spanish. The book will be welcomed in many second year high 
school classes. 


PEREZ Escricu, ENRIQUE, Fortuna y La golondrinita, el gato y el 
mono por JUAN DE LAS VINAS. Edited with Exercises and 
Vocabulary by Ruth A. Bahret. American Book Co., New 
York. 1924. 98 pp. vocab. 

“Fortuna” is an old favorite in second year high school classes 
and the little tale by Juan de las Vifias will also be read with in- 
terest by pupils of that age. 


PEREz GAxpos, B., La loca de la casa. Comedia en cuatro actos. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by 
J. WArsHAW. Henry Holt, New York. 1924. 197 pp. vocab. 
A welcome edition of a significant play. The introduction 
deserves special commendation. The book is suitable for use in 
third, or possibly, second year classes in college. 















